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Each morning hundreds of Stinson “Reliants” take to 
the air on errands as divergent as transportation itself, 
their Owners confident of a safe return by nightfall, or 
—if need be—on through the night to their destination. 


No other airplane in the entire personal transport field 
is flown with such carefree “Peace of Mind.” Its known 
dependability, proven in more than 50,000,000 miles of 
flight, comes from ten years of experience in DOING 
ONE THING WELL and bettering it each year. 


Because this Stinson IS the Nation’s FIRST CHOICE 
private airplane in all of the essentials which make for 
the utmost in airplane Ownership is the best reason for 
buying it. 


Ask the opinion of Airplane Owners who formed the 
group which purchased more “Reliants” in 1936-37 than 
all other 4-5 place cabin makes COMBINED. 


STINSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


WAYNE (Detroit Suburb) MICHIGAN U.S.A. 


BOOTH-HENNING, Inc., DALLAS 








The Three Greatest Airplanes 
Stinson has ever built. 


Models SR-9SB & BD Powered 
by Lycoming. 


Models SR-3-DD & ED Powered 
by Wright. 


Model SR-3-FD Powered by 
Wasp, Jr. 


All with HIGH METAL STRUC- 
TURED wings, and WIDE tread 
non-retractable landing gear. 


Send for 
STINSON PLANE NEWS 
It Is Free 
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HANGAR SIX, Inc., SAN ANTONIO 
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Popular New Personal Transport 


Given Safety-Protection of 
“Silvertown” Landings 


N° WONDER the Fairchild “45” attracts atten- 
tion wherever it goes. Here is a private plane 
that has the speed, luxury and structural strength of a 
modern air liner . . . and with its familiar low-wing 
design it even looks like the leading commercial 
transports. 

Adding the final element of safety that all planes 
need today, the “45” is equipped with Goodrich 
Airplane Silvertowns ... the rugged low-pressure 
tires that bring plane and earth in contact with the 
greatest safety and smoothness. These tires roll across 
snow, sand or mud with the wide, swre-footed contact 
that only the low-pressure principle of construction 
can give. Thus shocks from bumpy fields are “ironed 
out’ —every landing is safer, smoother. 


Over 40 Goodrich Aviation Products 


Try Goodrich Low-Pressure Tires on your next 
planes. Give them every test and watch how they 
stand up. Then you'll understand why the leading 
pilots, plane makers and air lines of the world de- 
pend on Goodrich—not alone for safer tires but for 
De-Icers, Abrasion Shoes and for more than 40 other 
aviation products. Write Dept. 642 Aeronautical 
Division of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, for 
information. Ask for a copy of “Goodrich in Aviation.” 






plane with plenty of appeal for the '-T -T pilot and flying executive. Easy, safe control 
by the use of Goodrich Low Pressure Tires. 


on take-offs and landings is increase 


FAIRCHILD “24.” Another example of Fairchild styling and engineering—a four-place cabin TAKE OFF ON GOODRICH AIRPLANE SILVERTOWNS 


NEW SAFE FAIRCHILD 45° 
FLIES WITH GOODRICH! 
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IN THE NAVY it’s speed and ruggedness that count and this 


Fairchild “45” .. . destined for naval service passed all tests 
with colors flying 
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WHENEVER YOU FLY, SEE HOW MANY TIMES YOU 
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ome Silvertowns 


THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRE EVER BUILT 


Over 40 Rubber Products for Airplanes — including Tires —Tail Wheels — Abrasion Shoes — De-Icers — Matting 
Rubber Hose — Grommets — Shock Absorber Cord — A Complete Line of Rubber Aeronautical Accessories 
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Seen for the first time at the National 


6 Air Races this year, the new Waco Three- 
11 Wheeler Model “N” created considerable 
12 interest. 


Although entirely conventional except 
for the tricycle gear the new airplane has 
remarkable ground handling character- 
istics which make it ideal for the private 
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Casualty Fund 
F’ ERY individual interested in the future of America’s 


annual air classic, whether they be the directors them- 
selves, members of the National Air Race Association or 
the industry at large, the hand-full of participants or the 
many thousands of faithful spectators, cannot at this 
time fail to consider a moral and financial responsibility 
that has never been met by those upon whom the respon- 
bility rests. 


For years there has been a lot of idle talk about some 
form of insurance or permanent fund for the benefit of 
those killed or injured while participating in the air 
meets. Not so many years ago, in the early days of air 
race promotion, it would have been ridiculous to consider 
any financial responsibility, actual or implied, towards 
participants in any event, chiefly because the air race 
business didn’t pay dividends and money was not avail- 
able for any purposes other than bare expenses. But as 
in the case of so many other enterprises and institutions 
in the flying business, the Air Races have become a 
profitable venture as a result of good management and 
the loyal, generous patronage of individuals and firms 
within the industry. Hence it is the responsibility facing 
the Air Races can now be squarely met without undue 
sacrifice on anyone's part. 


Whether one opines that the air races are an asset to 
aeronautics or whether one maintains they are worthless 
and extravagant displays of frothy showmanship, the fact 
remains that the Air Races are very much with us and a 
part of our national aeronautics. Either school of thought 
cannot disregard the need for a casualty fund in favor 
of the race course pilot-designers, veritable guinea pigs 
whose personal exchequers generally are pathetically 
low in spite of intermittent winnings they might enjoy 
from time to time. Racing as a profession has been any- 
thing but lucrative and in most cases actually a losing 
battle financially for the pilots. Taking all the risks of 
life, limb and their own property, they have no security, 
no recourse in the event of catastrophe. 


It is in a large measure the pilots’ own fault that their 








Just Among Ourselves 
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puny unorganized efforts have failed to establish a fund 
of their own. Various individuals among them have 
tried long and hard to get something done about it but 
difference of opinion and nearsightedness plus a sprink- 
ling of greed has defeated the work. And the air race 
management is just as guilty as the pilots. Theirs has 
been the sin of omission. 


Where is the money coming from? The participants, 
the Air Race management? Popular subscriptions or 
donations from the companies already on the line for 
prize money? 

The Racing Pilots Association is again taking steps 
toward the creation of a fund. And in the event they 
shoulder their share of responsibility by setting aside a 
percentage of prize money for this worthy purpose, we 
go on record in favor of a plan whereby the air race 
management puts up an equal amount. This type of 
cooperative system would provide a substantial and im- 
mediate relief fund as a permanent, humane and _ neces- 
sary element of the annual American classic of the air. 


With adequate provision and guarantee of some sort 
of remuneration in case of tragedy, with the comforting 
thought that dependents would not be left entirely 
destitute, and with the humanitarian angle that cannot 
be avoided even by the most calloused, the National Air 
Races will continue to prosper and attract those peculiar 
geniuses of a highly specialized art around whom re- 
volves whatever permanent worth and value the races 
have in aeronautical advancement. To dodge the respon- 
sibility further will inevitably result in the ghoulish in- 
ference that the races exist- primarily for their highly 
commercialized circus aspects, and the mob’s desire to 
see some hopeful pilot spectacularly bumped off. 


Imagined Conflict 
A GROWING legion of airfolk imagine or would en- 


engender a serious feud between non-commercial 
private flying and scheduled air transport. We fail to 
recognize any indices of such a situation. The would-be 
feud has grown to such proportions in some people’s 
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minds that to them it appears to be a case of general 
favoritism being shown either one phase of flying or the 
other, that there is not room for both, that the two types 
of flying are blood enemies. 


The fact of the matter is that no conflict exists except 
in a few isolated cases where field conditions at certain 
localities present a constant hazard of collision. In such 
instances more study and emphasis should be given the 
local traffic problems in order to preclude what so many 
serious and observant folk expect, namely mid-air col- 
lision where there is a concentrate of all types of activity. 

An extreme example of heavy traffic is the Newark air- 
port, where air line schedules operate with unprecedent- 
ed and close, split-minute regularity; here, the evidence 
is emphatically for one type of operation only. Either 
private flying and fixed base operations or scheduled air 
transport should move to another field. In time, we can 
expect other major terminals to experience similar traffic 
conditions that will demand exclusive one-type opera- 
tions. 

This necessary change does not logically provide any 
cause for blood and thunder conflict between two healthy 
branches of the aviation family. A constructive attitude 
is one that recognizes the importance and practicability 
of proper safety measures before trouble occurs, not 
afterwards. Surely the Bureau of Air Commerce must 
needs take immediate action in the several instances 
where traffic demands segregation of different types of 
activity. And should the problem not be met squarely 
and immediately, neglect could easily lead to serious 
accident and a subsequent throat-cutting feud which 
many would have us believe exists at the moment. 


Hello, Sucker 
phim NATELY, when prosperity comes to an in- 


dustry there immediately appears a group of leeches 
and fraudulent high binders who take advantage of in- 
dustrial growth and good will among investors to peddle 
their bogus products and stock promotion schemes. Avia- 
tion is a particularly fertile field for this brand of leech 
and the eagle eye should be on the alert to discover and 
expose them. 

Recently there has come to our attention an advertising 
circular in which a picture and description is given of 
one of the most radical and fantastic designs ever to 
appear in the annals of aviation history. The drawing 
shows a fuselage on which a paddle wheel arrangement 
of wings is mounted to provide the lift. There is no 
mechanism shown to provide forward motion. 

As an argument for the amazing design the following 
unique statement is given: “In horizontal flight, just 
enough power will be expended to maintain altitude. 
(What airplane doesn’t?) When the lifting impulse of 
the rotation compensates for the loss in altitude due to 
the coasting tendency of the weight, flight is sustained.” 

As a further argument this remark is pertinent: “The 
principle of bird flight is the science of using air for a 
highway and of using gravity for most of the power to 
travel on that highway.” (Think of the simplicity of 
aeronautical engineers who have been opposing this 
force for years!) 

For the finished product this much is promised: “Our 
first small plane is rapidly nearing completion. We ex- 
pect to have it in the air within sixty days. Previous 
model tests, engineering calculations and astrology indi- 
cate and predict colossal success. When the company 
owns and control the patents on a better and cheaper 
method of transportation, when it draws tribute from 













every country in the world, this stock may be the most 
valuable on the exchange.” Then follows a stock pur- 
chase certificate. Of course the science of astrology will 
see to it that the investor makes the usual thousand 
to one. 

Considering another phase of aviation racketeering we 
find some of our worthy contemporaries publishing ad- 
vertising in their columns of concerns that offer com- 
plete airplanes for $98, propellers for as low as $10 and 
converted engines for $15. What amazing bargains! 
But it costs the youthful flying aspirant 25 cents for a 
catalog on miscellaneous junk. This is an old racket but 
a revenue producing one for the mail order shyster. 

One of the most widespread frauds, perpetrated espe- 
cially on widows and retired school teachers, is the 
fly-by-night transport pilot who wants to establish a 
flying school. He is a bush leaguer in the racket but 
manages to fleece the confident investor out of five hun- 
dred or a thousand dollars before he skips out. 

It is difficult to believe that with security and exchange 
commissions, better business bureaus and all the other 
government and civic organizations constantly on the 
search for fraudulent enterprise, the sucker-hunters still 
do a thriving business. They are most prevalent at the 
moment and their ranks are growing. They can be 
stopped provided the industry itself takes up the issue 
and cooperates with federal and local authority. Aero 
clubs and aviation organizations should take an active 
part in hunting down, exposing and prosecuting the con 
men in the flying game. 


Lesson from Daytona 


HE recent tragic accident at Daytona Beach which 

needlessly took the lives of the crew and of two pas- 
sengers on an Eastern Airlines Douglas illustrates most 
vividly the fact that the industry will have to exercise 
strict observation and some control over outside forces 
that affect flying operations. Placing faith in responsi- 
ble men directly engaged in aviation is not enough. 

When Pilot Dietz pulled his ship off the Daytona air- 
port in the early morning of August 10 there was every 
reason to believe he would make a routine take-off as 
safe as human hands and mind could make it. The air- 
plane had been checked over thoroughly, the weather was 
suitable and the wheel was in experienced and competent 
hands. Yet—Dietz, his co-pilot and passengers rode to 
their deaths on that morning into a pole line that had 
been hastily erected during the darkness of the night. 

A pure case of rank negligence must be charged against 
any organization which will erect such a hazard as a 
pole line in the possible path of an airplane during the 
day or the night without giving any report of its being 
set up and without attempting to mark it in any way. 
The only defense the power company has been able to 
offer is that one of their men made a call from a phone 
in the building where the airline has its offices at Day- 
tona Beach. This was supposed to have provided the in- 
formation to the air line. 

For many years practically every man and woman in 
aviation has been urging and working towards the elimi- 
nation of high lines and other obstructions near airports. 
The Daytona Beach incident, however, is a case where 
persuasion should be replaced by stern legal action. The 
tragedy should be made a burning example which will 
forever impress those outside the industry of the responsi- 
bilities that they have towards public safety. To those 
who died at Daytona we owe the probable consolation 
that no more lives will be wasted by such gross and 
flagrant negligence. 





Spectacle At Cleveland 


The brothers Henderson reach their peak production at this year’s 


Nationals with a colorful, swift- moving well-managed meet. 


Creighton Merrell 


ROM every standpoint the National Air Races of 1937 
F will go on record as the largest, most spectacular and 
best managed aviation extravaganza ever presented in 
the history of aeronautics. The gate receipts topped by 
far any figures of the past. Nearly 125,000 spectators 
jammed the stand on Labor Day, the largest bleacher 
crowd ever to witness an air demonstration. 

Spectacle there was in plenty and gratifying too was 
the fact that the thrills were not marred by fatalities 
despite the serious inverted crack-up experienced by 
Count Hagenburg and several very tight spots that the 
chute jumpers were thrown into on the mass and indi- 
vidual jumps. 

Saddening, however, to the race fraternity, the entire 
industry and race fans was the tragic accident that took 
the life of Lee Miles on the evening before the opening 
of the races. While making a fast turn on the number 
one pylon during a qualifying run, the wings of the 
Miles-Atwood Special collapsed, plunging the airplane 
into the ground. Lee will long be remembered as one 
of the pilots of the old school about whom so much of 
the romance of race flying has been built. He flew hard 
and clean and justly earned the title of the champion 
racing pilot for 1934. His uncanny ability as a pilot and 
his contributions to aviation will never be forgotten. 

First element of success in the operation of the races 
has been provided by the City of Cleveland through 
Major John Berry in producing the finest airport and 
general setting that is available today. The stands are 
adequate, comfortable and attractive and directly in 
front of them is 180 acres of well drained turf that pro- 
vides a dust-free landing space which is much more pleas- 
ing than concrete or dirt. There is little left to be desired 
from the spectators standpoint as regards viewing the 
various performances showing in front of the grandstand. 

The policing of the crowd was well handled and very 
few people were able to get out on the field who had no 


definite business there. Ticket sales, passes and cre- 
dentials were handled systematically and practically 
everyone got his just due. A veritable sea of cars were 


parked with ease and efficiency. Traffic leaving the field 
was so well handled that the tremendous mass of auto- 
mobiles moved speedily along the several routes to town 
without jams or excessive fender chafing. 

The race course, however, can stand several improve- 
ments which will be of considerable benefit to both con- 



















testants and spectators alike. The situation is unsatisfac- 
tory to the grandstand because only one leg of the course 
is visible and therefore three-fourths of the race and an 
equal amount of excitement takes place behind the 
stands. It is hard to keep track of the standing of the 
planes and when the contestants get scattered it is almost 
impossible to get a mental picture of the race as an entity. 
After a time it appears merely as a parade of airplanes 
going by. As it is now the people who park along the 
road and save admission see as much of the race as the 
box holder. 

To the pilots the course presents two distinct hazards. 
One is the danger of a forced landing over treacherous 
Rocky River which must be crossed twice and the general 
unfitness of the terrain along the course for an emergency 
landing. After the close of the race I flew over the 
course to get a first hand view of it and could not find 
any place where the racers landing at from 80 to 100 
miles per hour could sit down without serious danger. 
The other difficulty is the violent bumpy air that results 
when a strong wind is blowing over the rugged terrain. 
This condition became so serious on Sunday, September 
5, that the distance of the Greve Trophy Race was reduced 
from 150 to 100 miles and at that the pilots took prac- 
tically all the punishment they could stand before the 
close of the event. 

How these difficulties can be remedied is not easy to 
say. If an elongated oval course could be laid out which 
would take the contestants twice in front of the stands 
in each lap most of the objections would be overcome. 
Another suggestion would be to place strips of white 
cloth on the ground at the base of the pylons to make the 
latter stand out more clearly or place a small captive 
balloon above the pylons in such a manner that a collis- 
ion with it would not damage the airplanes. 
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LTHOUGH the military air units have always played 

a heavy role in the race programs the army, navy 
and marine corps came back this year with a display that 
outshone all past performances and evoked the admira- 
tion of every spectator. Undoubtedly the spectacular 
and skillful flying of the Maxwell Field “Skylarks” led 
by Capt. C. D. McAllister rated highest with the crowd. 
The performance of this team exceeds anything ever 
demonstrated in the past. Most amazing was the double 
formation slow roll executed at an initial speed of about 
300 miles per hour. Other stunts included individual 
Immelmans in V formation, snap rolls in formation, 
squirrel-cage loops, spins in formation and a snap roll 
on top of a loop in V formation. 

The remainder of the service groups demonstrated 
some magnificant formation flying. Eighteen consol- 
idated monoplanes of the 36th Pursuit Squadron of 
Langley Field took off singly and went through various 
maneuvers including single file flying and then landed 
together, all the wheels touching at the same time. Eight- 
een navy Grummans of Fighting Squadron No. 5 from 
the aircraft carrier Yorktown, included a squadron power 
dive in their repertoire. Twelve two-seater Corsair 
bombers of the Quantico marine station passed the stands 
in a column of divisions that was as straight as a group 








Frank Fuller standing in front of his special Seversky racer which won 
the Bendix dash and set a new transcontinental mark of 9 hours 35 
minutes for the event. 
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LIST OF CONTESTANTS—NATIONAL AIR RACES OF 1937 
Race 
No. Pilot Entrant Plane Money Disp. Money 
l Roger Don Rae Air Industries, Inc. Folkert Lowing Menasco C4S 363 $3,875 
2 Art Chester Art Chester Chester Special Menasco C45S 363 2,525 
+ Earl Ortman H. W. Marcoux Mod. Keith-Ryder Twin Wasp Jr. 1535 10,900 
6 S. J. Wittman S. J. Wittman Wittman Racer Curtiss D-12 1145 10,175 
13 Jacqueline Cochrane J. Cochrane Beechcraft D-17 Wasp Jr. 985 5,500 
17 Eiler Sundorph E. Sundorph Sundorph Jacobs LS 831 
19 Edna Gardner E. Gardner Cessna Warner 499 150 
20 Milo Burcham F. C. Hall Lockheed 12-A 2 Wasp Jrs. 1,970 1,000 
21 C. W. Whittenbeck C. Whittenbeck H. W. Special Am Cirrus 310 1,050 
23 Frank Fuller Frank Fuller Seversky Twin Wasp 1830 13,300 
25 Joe Mackey Roscoe Turner Mod. Wed. Wms. P & W Hornet 1,690 
29 Roscoe Turner Roscoe Turner Laird-Turner Twin Wasp 1,830 3,800 
33 Marion McKeen Marion McKeen Brown Special Menasco Cé6S 544 1,250 
49 C. MevArthur B. A. Armstrong Delgado Racer Menasco Cé6S 544 300 
63 Frank Sinclair F. W. Selcer Seversky Twin Wasp 1,830 4,900 
70 G. H. Gotch W. Schoenfeldt Schoen-Rider Sp. Menasco Cé6S 544 2,250 
71 Dorothy Munro D. Munro Rearwin LeBlond 50 
75 Betty Browning Joe Jacobson Cessna Warner 499 250 
77 Gladys O’Donnell G. O'Donnell Ryan Menasco C4S 363 450 
88 Frank Haines McKeen-Haines Haines Mystery Menasco Cé6S $44 200 
99 Annette Gipson Annette Gipson Monocoupe Lambert 90 100 
111 S. J. Wittman S. J. Wittman Wittman Racer Menasco C4S 363 
301 Rudy Kling R. Kling Kling-Folkert Sp. Menasco Cé6S $44 $14,400 


of marching leathernecks. To some of the old time spec- 
tators the formation flying brought on a few yawns but 
the uninitiated mass in the bleachers ate it up. 

The acrobatic features on the program for this year 
were all so outstanding and so numerous that such skill 
and daring became practically a drug to those who were 
fortunate to view the events on each of the four days. 
To say one exhibition was more skillful or spectacular 
than any other is hard to do. Each pilot had some out- 
standing individual perfection that made him a master. 
To describe the show it is best to consider the pilots in 
a group. 

Tex Rankin, Captain Alex Papana, of Roumania and 
Count Otto Hagenburg, of Germany presented the same 
type of show. The smooth skill and daring of these pilots 
evoked both thrills and admiration from the crowd. To 
Tex Rankin we would offer the award for gracefulness 
and rythm which he has gained through countless hours 
of practice to complete the greatest number of maneuvers 
in the shortest period of time. Captain Papana rates 
highest in his display of precision and deftness of con- 
trol. His slow rolls made in quarter turns were exemplary. 
Circumstances gave him an opportunity to display his 
sportsmanship when he loaned his plane to Count Hagen- 
burg. 

Outstanding daring and abandon marked the perform- 
ance of Count Hagenburg throughout his act. No one 
believed it was possibly real when he flashed across the 
field in an inverted dive from which he leveled out only 
two feet off the ground. And no one throught he could 
live when he crashed after a second inverted dive. There 
was drama aplenty when he walked from the wreckage 
un-aided and waved to the crowd. By his daring and 
through circumstance he stole the show and proved his 
courage by coming back for two more exhibitions after 
his crack-up. 

Although not a scheduled feature the show that C. W. 
Whittenbeck provided in a Great Lakes trainer was well 
worth watching. His outside loops were noteworthy but 
most thrilling of all was his inverted maneuvers. 

The performance of Harold Johnson in the big Sohio 
Ford tri-motor is just as amazing as watching an elephant 
turn a front flip. It doesn’t seem right somehow to watch 
the monster plane go through a snap roll and a loop made 
immediately after the wheels are rolled on the ground. 
The truth is that it isn’t right unless Johnson is at the 
controls. 

It was a good education for the crowd to watch the 





acrobatics of Charlie Abel as he descended in his biplane 
glider after being towed into position by the Pure Oil 
Bellanca. There are some people yet who believe an 
airplane is helpless if the motor quits. 

Dick Granere, as Count Prinsnitzel, and Mike Murphy, 
vied about equally for honors in the show of lightplane 
tomfoolery. The Count, decked out in a gaudy uniform 
and with a large retinue of followers including a band, 
did some things with a Curtiss Junior that made hardened 
pilots uneasy. His absolute abandon in executing stalls, 
flat turns and other monkey business barely above the 
grass tops put many a race fan on the edge of his seat. 
Murphy really brought something new this year with 
his landings and take-offs with a Taylor Cub from a plat- 
form on top of an automobile which was scarcely longer 
than the wheelbase of the plane. The precision he dis- 
played in doing this as well as loops started at zero 
altitude proved a highlight. It is only hoped that other 
less skillful pilots around the country do not try to follow 
in his footsteps. 

It was a disappointed Al Williams that sat in the 
stands this year and watched the fun go by. An ap- 
preciative crowd accorded him a real salute for the num- 
ber one pilot and guy that he is. The irony of this 
famous pilot meeting a major hazard in a Pullman berth! 
Al and his gleaming Grumman “Gulfhawk” are a “must” 
at any good airshow in the country. 

Jimmy Lynch gave a performance that rates at least 
fifty per cent aeronautical when one considers the amount 
of time he keeps his car in the air. His roll made at 
high speed and jump over a truck proved a daily thrill. 

The daily event of aviation on parade made a hit with 
the crowd. It was the first time many of the spectators 
ever had the opportunity to see such an assemblage of 
new commercial airplanes. Of interest was the United 
Air Line’s Douglas “Mainliner,” the Waco three-wheeler 
and the Gwinn Air Car. The daily demonstration of the 
Waterman Arrowbile both on the ground as well as in 
the air was received with great interest. There was always 
a laugh from the crowd when the pilot honked the horn 
as the craft glided across in front of the stands with 
engine idling. 


HE parachute jumpers provided one of the most dar- 
ing and dramatic acts of the show. Good sportsmen 
and troupers they all were and they took a lot of risk 
and got practically no personal mention or remuneration 





for their pains. The majestic beauty of the mass jump 
deserved the admiration of the crowd at the close of 
each day. 

Partly due to the treachery of the air currents over 
Rocky River and a string of bad luck many of the chute 
men suffered serious injuries while others had miraculous 
escapes from death that seemed almost unbelievable. Joe 
Crane suffered the first casualty on Friday when he frac- 
tured his ankle during the spot jump contest. George 
Peterson was taken to the hospital with concussion of the 
brain when he was thrown on his head when his para- 
chute dragged him. Kim Scribner received a crushed 
chest and possibly a punctured lung when the wind quit 
him and he landed on a car behind the stands. M. J. 
Burson injured his legs on a landing in Rocky River 
Ravine and Gladys Moore took home a badly bruised 
arm and leg from a hard fall. 

Among those who shook hands with death and came 
back noticeably grayer was “Tot” Dryer. In executing 
a cut-a-way jump the first day his main chute fouled 
after he cut his first one free and he finally had to re- 
lease his emergency par k while dangerously close to the 
eround. At that he twisted an ankle on landing and 
could not continue his daily performance. Ed Wynn 
saved himself with his emergency chute on the spot jump 
after his main prare k had fouled so badly he could not get 
it to open. On Labor Day one of the jumpers doing a 
delay blew the whole side out of his canopy when it 
opened He did not discover it until he was 600 feet 
from the erownd but succeeded in opening his emer- 
gency in time And this is not the complete story of the 
hazards the jumpers met with and still came back for 
more 

Earl Stein and Buddy Batzel successfully put on a 
four day show with their 10,000 foot bat-wing and flout 
delay drop. Through fair weather and foul they made 
the trip down every day and suffered no injury or hard 


luck. 


OFFICIAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS AT 937 NATIONAI 
\l} RACES 
BENDIS \NSCONTINENTAL SPEED DASH 
Place Pilot Mak f Plane Speed Av Money 
Frar k | slles _ k 258.242 $13,000 
Farl Ortma Mod. Keith-Ryder 224.833 5,000 
Jacque e Co ne | ratt 194,741 5,530 
t Frank Sinclair S 184.92 2,000 
Milo Burchar I ed \ 184.526 1,000 
Y Filer S d rp ‘S iorp 166.210 
Cl IN. FEATURE RACI 
S. |]. Wittman Witt " Racer 245.525 3,700 
RK lL) Rae kert Low 242.67 ¢ 1,500 
Art Chester ( Special 231.520 900 
4+ C. W. Whittenbec! H. W. Special Flagged down in 7th 600 


LOUIS W. GREVE TROPHY RACI 


Rudy Kling h e Folkert Sp. 232.272 4,500 

S. J. Wittmas Wittman Racer 231.990 2,500 

G. H. Gore S ‘ Ryder Sp 231.593 1,500 
4 Roger Don Rag | kert Lowing 224.197 1,000 
§ Marion McKee Brow Special 223.644 500 
‘ Frank Haines Ha Mystery 177.715 

( McArthur Delgado Racer Out in Sth 

THOMPSON TROPHY RACI 

1 Rudy Kling Kling Folkert Sp 256.910 9,000 
> Earl Ortman Mod. Keith Ryder 256.858 5.000 
} Roscoe Turner Laird Turner 253.802 3,000 
4 Frank Sincla S rsky 252.360 2,000 

S. I. Wittma: Wittman Racer 250.108 1,000 
6 Ray Moore Seversky 238.411 300 
7 G. H. Gotch Schoen-Ryder Sp 217.810 250 
8 Marion McKeer Brown Special Out in 13th 150 
9 Joe Mackey Mod. Wed. Wms Out in 17th 200 
Wittman also won 00 by winning 9 lap prizes. 


*Turner also won $100 by winning I lap prize. 





NTERESTING as the special features are they merely 

supplement the racing events which are the real meat 
of the four day show. The results this year were very 
gratifying and as before mentioned, there were no fatali- 
ties or major crashes in either the Bendix or closed course 
events. New marks were set and an outstanding per- 
formance was demonstrated by racers of limited power. 

Of significant interest this year is the fact that the 397 
cu. in. yielded a faster time of 245.325 than the Louis W. 
Greve race which was won at 223.272. Also worthy of 
study is the fact that the Thompson Trophy race went to 
Kling at 256.910, only 11 miles faster than the 397 cu. 
in. race. An explanation for the slow time in the Greve 
race comes from the fact that the air was so rough that 
the distance had to be reduced and all the pilots were 
forced to fly at reduced throttle. 

From the design standpoint there was very little of a 
new or startling nature. The Laird-Turner racer flown 
by Roscoe Turner proved a sensation in many respects 
although the time he made in the Thompson until he had 
to turn back for the pylon was not of record breaking 
proportions. In most respects it is just a cleanly de- 
signed mid-wing cantilever monoplane with a single strut 
fixed type landing gear and a lot of power in the nose 
with the Twin Wasp Sr. installation. It is unfortunate 
that Turner could not have gotten started in the Bendix 
since he had excellent chances to break into the money. 
Under favorable conditions Turner is of the belief that 
his new ship has the stuff to break Detroyat’s Thompson 
mark. 

Wittman’s D-12 racer is really an eighth wonder among 
speed craft. Most spectacular was his two lap dash 
around the five mile course to set a mark of 275.166 
miles per hour in qualifying for the Thompson. This 
exceeded the previous figure set last year by Detroyat of 
273.473. He had the Thompson race all to himself for 
17 laps and maintained a half lap lead when a missing 
motor and oil on the windshield forced him to pull up 
and throttle back. 

The lanky Oshkosh flier has a genius for designs that 
are sometimes weird, rarely ever beautiful but very ef- 
fective on the race course. In his large racer he has 
taken the Curtiss D-12 engine which was discarded for 
racing many years ago and mounted it in a long nar- 
row fuselage and provided a unique cooling system. 
Mounted on the nose of the craft is a small round radia- 
tor through which the crank shaft passes. A large spin- 
ner is fitted on the Hamilton Standard prop with the 
nose of it cut off and with blower vanes mounted in the 
rear. As the propeller turns air is pulled in through the 
spinner and blown at great speed through the radiator. 
The landing gear on both his airplanes is merely a large 
sheet of spring steel cut to shape and bent to a U section. 
At the bottom of each leg an axle is fitted for the tiny 
wheels. 

The Kling Folkert Special racer is a development of 
the original Folkert design seen for the first time last 
year. The racer was built at a cost of $8,000 and has 
been considerably modified by Kling. It is extremely 
clean and mounts a Menasco C-6-S engine. In the 
straight-a-way the ship is undoubtedly good for slightly 
over 300 miles per hour and the phenomenal perform- 
ance of the plane was amply demonstrated by the burst 
of speed that Kling called on to whip past Ortman to 
win the Thompson in a photo-finish. 

The Modified Keith Ryder flown by Ortman was much 
the same as the one seen last year at Los Angeles except 
for being fitted with a twin row Wasp Jr. S2A5G engine 
of 1,250 horsepower in place of the single row Wasp 
used last year. It is a conventional low wing cantilever 
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monoplane fitted with a retractable landing gear and 
mounting an oil tank and cooler under the fuselage at 
the rear of the cockpit. The performance of the racer 
was remarkable and consistent and had Ortman poured 
the gun hard on the final lap of the Thompson it would 
have been his neck that supported the laurels. 

The Schoenfeldt Ryder Special is a re-worked design 
of last year mounting a bigger Menasco Super Buccaneer 
engine and refinished and re-worked. With Gotch at the 
controls this plane flew a close race to take third in the 
Creve. 

The Delgado rece! piloted by McArthur is a develop- 
ment of the Delgado Maid used in past competition and 
features a cantilever wing, fixed landing gear in pants, 
Although powered with a 
C-6-S Menasco it did not show up well at Cleveland even 
with McArthur’s able handling. 

Although it did not place high in competition the 
Haines Mystery ship, designed, built and flown by Frank 
Haines attracted considerable comment. The _ bronze 
painted airplane features a cantilever wing with consid- 
erable sweepback and retractable landing gear. The wing 
is of wood with single spar construction. A long trans- 
port type windshield is provided that does not look espe- 


wood mo ocoque engine. 


cially cood as far as vision is concerned. 

The Cheeter Special held its own this year under the 
( ipable pilotage ol Art Chester. 1937 will very likely 
be the lest time it will ever see competition but it goes 
into retirement as one of the sweetest racing airplanes 
ever to turn a pylon. 

Kiler Sundorph built a special airplane this year com- 
posed of an all-metal fuselage to which was fitted a wing 
of a C-34 Cessna and modified tail surfaces of the same 
airplane. The fuselage design consists of numerous dural 
tube rings which stiffen the skin. There are no stringers. 
The skin is of .040 gauge which is somewhat heavier than 
found in multi-cellular design. A 285 h. p. Jacobs en- 
gine provided the power. Sundorph gave the crowd a 
real scare when a severe case of aileron flutter developed 
as he made a shallow dive across the field to finish the 
Bendix. 

Much disappointment was felt this year because Harry 
Crosby was not able to appear with his all-metal racer 
which cracked up last year. The airplane was complete- 
ly rebuilt for this year’s show but was not finished in 
time for competition. A retractable landing gear was 
designed for the new ship and the sharply tapered wing 
It also features a 


thickened to accommodate the gear. 
skin type oil cooler. 

As a matter of summary it might be well to mention 
that of the 18 planes entered in this year’s events, not 
counting the Earhart commercial plane entries, all but 
the Beechcraft were monoplanes. A total of nine air- 
cooled in-line engines, all but one of which were of 
Menasco manufacture, were used; there was one water- 


l. The Kling-Folkert Special in which Rudy Kling won first place in 
the Greve Trophy Race and a surprise victory in the Thompson. 


2. Roscoe Turner's Twin Wasp powered Laird-Turner that would have 
taken the Thompson except for a fluke. 


3. An obsolete Curtiss D-12 engine powered Wittman’s racer which 
set a record 275 m. p. h. qualifying mark and ran away with the 
Thompson until oil on the windshield and motor trouble slowed 
his pace. 


4. The Menasco C6S powered Schoenfeldt-Ryder made its best threat 
in the Greve Trophy event when Gotch finished third. 


5. Although flying his out-moded Chester Special, Art Chester pro- 
vided stiff competition and placed high in total prize money. 


6. The Brown Special flown by Marion McKeen provided consistently 
hard competition but did not place high in the money. 


7. Mechanical troubles dogged the trail of the Delgado Racer through- 
out the four days of the races giving Pilot Charles McArthur very 
little opportunity to demonstrate its speed. 
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cooled V type power plant. Four single-row radial en- 
gines and an equal number of twin-row engines were in 
competition. With the exception of one Jacobs L5 en- 
gine the rest were all Pratt & Whitney manufacture. Half 
of the ships were fitted with retractable landing gears 
and the remainder carried the fixed type. Of the mono- 
planes 11 have cantilever wing construction and six are 


braced by wire or strut. 


Daily Log of the Races 
Friday, September 3 


LTHOUGH qualifying speed dashes were being run 

all of the morning of the first day, Jimmie Lynch 
gave the first scheduled performance of the season. At 
1:00 p. m. the official inaugural ceremonies began and 
the firing of pyrotechnic salutes marked the official open- 
ing of the four-day ceremonies. 

Despite an exciting program that ran the length of the 
afternoon the crowd was constantly on the edge for the 
arrival of the Bendix contestants who had left Los An- 
geles early that morning. First into the air was Jacque- 
line Cochrane, who left at 3:04 a. m. Cleveland time 
and 16 minutes later Eiler Sundorph got away. Turner 
was tied up at the line due to an explosion that damaged 
his ship beyond the point of immediate repair. A total 
of seven planes finally took off but Mackey was forced 
to set his Modified Wedell-Williams down at St. Louis 
and quit the race. 

While this was in progress the three winners of the 
C. G. Taylor Light Plane Derby made their appearance 
on the field. The contest was based on a flight made 
from Columbus, Ohio, to Akron along different routes 
by light plane pilots. The contestants drew slips to get 
their routes and then were required to estimate the time 
required to make the trip and the winner was determined 
as the one who completed his route most nearly accord- 
ing to his estimate. E. H. Spillar took first with a Taylor- 
craft, W. Graham was second also with a Taylorcraft and 
H. Carl MeQuigg placed third in an Aeronca. 

Early in the afternoon Wittman and Don Rae gave 
the crowd a swell epening race performance as they 
jockeyed for first position in the James J. Davis Trophy 
Race which was the qualifying run for the 397 Cu. In. 
Feature Race. Wittman laid back his ears and took the 
trophy at 237 plus miles per hour. 

In the Aemlia Earhart Memorial Race Gladys O’Don- 
nell accomplished the difficult feat of nosing out Betty 
Browning, last year’s winner. O’Donnell flew a Ryan, 
Browning a Cessna and Edna Gardner placed third also 
in a Cessna. It is hoped this race continues through 
future years in the memory of a great and fine woman 
flier who fought hard for the rightful place of other 
women in the aviation world. 

First Bendix flier to flash across the field was Jacque- 
line Cochrane and her green Beechcraft in a time of 
10:29:08. Without taking time for a bow she hurried 
through re-fueling and sped on eastward only to be 
forced back 100 miles out. At 2:49 Fuller eased the 
tension of the crowd by roaring across the stands in his 
silver Seversky and then disappeared to the eastward. 
He broke Haizlip’s 1932 record by 26 minutes with an 
elapsed time of 7:54:26. Later his successful finish at 
Bendix, N. J., set a new coast to coast Bendix mark of 
9:35. He increased his purse by $9,000 for winning the 
dash to Cleveland and an additional $4,000 for continu- 
ing to the coast and setting a new mark. 

Earl Ortman kept up the tension ‘til the last minute 
by landing just 11 minutes short of the deadline. He 
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succeeded in taking second money, however, and made 
a time of 9:49:21. 

We have already detailed the thrilling accident of 
Count Hagenburg and of other contestants and that closes 
the first day. 


Saturday, September 4 


The weather on Friday had been splendid but as things 
opened on Saturday the sky was scudded with dark clouds 
and it rained intermittently the early part of the after- 
noon. The mammoth Boeing bombers appeared ominous 
as they sped swiftly at low altitudes through the lower 
fringes of the overcast and it was a beautiful sight despite 
the mist that was falling. 

From a racing standpoint Wittman held the center of 
the stage throughout the afternoon. He started in the 
morning by setting a mark of 275 m. p. h. in a Thompson 
qualifying run which made an all time record in itself. 
Sensational also was his time in the 397 Cu. In. Feature 
Race when he made an average speed of 245.325 m. p. h. 
to surpass the record of 231.344 made last year by Neu- 
mann. This won for him $2,700 as first prize and $1,000 
extra for the new mark. Battling as usual for first was 
Don Rae, who finished second and Art Chester, who 
placed third. 

In the second of the Greve qualifying heats Wittman 
took a lead from the start and held it for ten laps in his 
typical style to win at an average of 224.685 m. p. h. 
Art Chester took a comfortable second despite mistaking 
the scattering pylon at the south end of the field for No. 
t and thereby adding an extra mile to his distance. 

In the other Greve qualifying race Kling began to as- 
sert his stride. The race was a battle all the way between 
Kling and Rae. Kling pushed up to second position be- 
hind Rae before the first lap ended. In the dash across 
the field before the grandstands in the sixth lap, Kling 
was crowding Rae hard and in the back stretch he passed 
him. In the last lap Rae made a bid to recover the lead 
bringing the crowd to its feet as he caught Kling at pylon 
No. 1 and edged out in front temporarily. At the next 
pylon Kling shot back into first and picked up a 300 foot 
lead which he held across the finish line. Both had lap- 
ped the other entrants and had the race to themselves. 

In this event Kling had a narrow escape from disaster 
just before the finish. The right-hand cowling of his 
cockpit flew off, hit his right wing landing flap and rip- 
ped a hole at the rear of the fuselage. Had the flying 
piece struck the tail control surfaces it might have 
brought tragedy. 


Sunday, September 5 


Threatening weather early in the morning held back 
the crowd. But by 10 o’clock the weather cleared and 
a crowd of 75,000 finally filled the stands to see a real 
day of racing. 

The high spot of the program was the Greve Trophy 
Race which started with an unusually high number of 
eight planes. Treacherous winds, as has been mentioned, 
forced reduction of the distance to 100 miles and the 
pilots had to fly with partly opened throttles due to the 
violence of the bumps. Kling had a hard fight all the 
way to win over Wittman though the latter was flying 
with much less power. The race was beautiful to watch 
all the way and the crowd was tense on every lap. Kling 
was at one time in fourth position and he passed all five 
planes who placed in the money at one time or other. 
Wittman constantly challenged his position at first and 
at the close of the race they were only two seconds apart. 
Kling won at a slow speed of 232.272. Gotch made his 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Airports CAN Make Money 


One of the few in the nation to show an operating 
profit, Tulsa's municipal airport has established 
an enviable record both on finances and facilities. 


Dick Smith 


N JUNE 30 the Tulsa Municipal Airport deposited 
O over three thousand dollars of fiscal year profits 
with the Tulsa city treasurer. It was the seventh con- 
secutive year that the airport had turned in substantial 
operating profits, and boosted the aggregate for that 
period to approximately thirty thousand dollars. 

With the average municipal airport running in the red 
every year, the Oil Capital’s airport record deserves at- 
tention and study. Does Tulsa have a set of extraordi- 
nary conditions that permit profitable operation while 
most other cities experience losses from five to fifty 
thousand dollars a year? Is Tulsa placing a heavy ex- 
pense burden on local and transient trade in order to 
achieve this end? If Tulsa can do it why can’t other 
cities manage their airports on the same basis? These 
are some of the most frequent questions asked when the 
success story of Tulsa’s airport is told. 

We hasten to report that there is no burden on local 
and transient business. Prices are standard and on 
many items, actually less than on most fields. And there 
are no extraordinary conditions about the airport that 
places it in an exclusive position to operate profitably. 
Analyzation of the set-up reveals first of all good man- 
agement with practiced economy and business principles 
established to make the field and facilities a self-sustain- 
ing part of the municipality. True, making an airport 
pay dividends is like making a denominational school 
show returns on capital invested, and that is not the idea 
at Tulsa. The management does not attempt to show a 
big return on the half million dollar investment; they 
are primarily interested in providing excellent service 
facilities to a large number of customers and pay their 
own way in so doing. 

A major portion of the credit for an outstanding op- 
erating record should go to the Tulsa Manager, Charles 
W. Short, Jr. “Charlie,” as he is known intimately far 
and wide among airmen, considers his job comparable to 
any other executive position in any type of business en- 
terprise. To him the citizens of the city are stockholders 
in the corporation. He believes that his stockholders, as 
long as the airport isn’t a constant source of expense, 
will never get soured on aviation. He knows that when 
the time comes for future improvements of facilities or 
enlargement of the field, the city will whole-heartedly 
add to their investment just as they would if their self- 
sustaining water department became outmoded or obso- 
lete. That is the main reason why Charlie has worked 
diligently to have the field on the profit side of the 
ledger. 

Already the Park Board, governing body of the air- 
port, has under consideration the extension of runways 
to meet new requirements for designation as a “super” 
terminal. Also there is the possibility of constructing an 
amphibian and seaplane base at either nearby Mohawk 
or Sequoyah lakes, where seaplanes have landed in the 
past, including one several years ago piloted by Wiley 
Post, accompanied by Short. 

Most of the thirty thousand dollars in profits for the 
seven year period has been re-invested in improvements 


and replacement of obsolete and worn out equipment. 
Hence the customers of the airport actually profit them- 
selves from the profits, and the money goes back to 
aviation. 

The figures in the annual report will give a keener in- 
sight and clearer understanding of how the profits ac- 
crue. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, they 
are as follows: 

INCOME AND OPERATING STATEMENT 


Sales Gasoline $41,360.71 


Cost of Sales 31,920.40 $ 9,440.31 

Sales Oils 1,090.10 
Cost of Sales 432.01 658.09 

Sales Service, Parts, Supplies 1,463.40 
Cost of Sales 429.42 1,033.98 
Hangar Income 1,459.50 
Field Income $,303.22 
Office Rentals 1,062.00 
Concessions Income $45.00 
Miscellaneous Income 13.34 
Total Income $19,815.44 


LESS EXPENSE: 


Salaries: Management and Office $ §,325.00 


Salaries: Hangar, Field and Service 5,171.00 
Repairs and Maintenance 962.44 
Office Supplies and Expense 117.51 
Janitor and Cleaning Supplies 1¥8.66 
Automobile, Truck and Tractor Expense 1,038.03 
Heat, Light and Power 1,412.52 
Telephone and Telegraph 327.40 
Insurance 1,223.60 
Advertising 214.64 
Traveling 439.60 
Miscellaneous 189.96 


16,620.36 
$ 3,195.08 


Total Expense 


Total Operating Profit Before Depreciation 
f F 





CHARLES W. SHORT, Jr. 
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We Sell Big Business 


te enterprises are hard nuts to crack; but it's being done by sales- 
necessary attributes from the original contact to final contract. 


the 


Hal Henning 


rroduct they do not need or want. The managers ol 
successful corporations see to it that all drains and un- 
necessary purchases are properly stopgapped. If they 
don’t. someone else that can will take the job. There- 
fore it follows that the point of greatest importance in 
selling airplanes to large, successful companies is to 
first sell them the need for an airplane, and once this is 
done they proceed to buy it by much the same methods 
1s they would use in purchasing any other piece of trans- 


| IS DIFFICULT to sell so-called “big business” any 
| 


portation equipment 
lt requires resourceful presentation and salesmanship 
of the highest calibre to sell a cold corporation the need 
for an airplane. By eold we mean one whose officials 
are adverse to flying. In the original approach the obvi 
ous course is to pick the line of least resistance and 
-elect the official who is the most rec eptive to any one 
rr more of the usual presentations which every alert air- 
plane salesman must have at his constant command. 

Another alternative is to “beard the lion in his lair” 
ina vet al the Big Boss if you think you re good enough 
to interest such men in you and your subject, after you 
et in for an audience. If you don’t think you are good 
enough, don’t try it. for selling the bie executives who 
have never flown is the hardest job before the airplane 
salesman of today 

\ third choice requiring more nerve, diplomacy and 
wits is to select the official whom you believe to be the 
main obstruction and to train your guns on him. The 
method you use depends of course upon the official. 

At any rate or by any method, it requires a lot of 
intelligence to successfully sell the airplane idea to non- 
interested corporations, or even to sell a certain brand 
of airplane to interested officials for that matter. Some- 
one has said that more airplanes are bought than sold, 
ind if the statement is true it would more appropriately 
be applied to large companies than to the averaze air- 
plane sale 

One of the chief jobs is to first sell and convince your- 
self that the ABC company needs your airplane for per- 
sonal transportation, or for advertising purposes, or as 
a package and freieht conveyance, or strictly for the 
pleasure attached. With this done you have improved 
your chances many fold. There is no “parrot” approach. 
One salesman may be as successful as another, yet use 
entirely different tactics. Careful preparation of the 
presentation ts most important. But first of all we must 
sincerely believe in our own minds that the prospect ac- 
tually needs our product. Once we are convinced, the 
sale is at least half made, provided we speak with au- 
thority and are persistent. 

Most of us are too easily rebuffed. We develop that 
tragic disease known as “flyitis” and keep flying over 
the next ridee where the erass Is always greener. We 
never light long enough to vet results. Here is an ac- 





Left: Big Business transplants its efficient methods to its flying equip- 
ment. Top: a luxuriously appointed Lockheed Electra for executive 
transportation. Lower: Billy Parker, chief of Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany’s Boeing 247-D ‘“Woolaroc III." with a full complement of equip- 
ment including an air to ground telephone communication system. 


tual case to emphasize and illustrate this tendency. 

\ reputable airplane manufacturer received an inquiry 
on the letterhead of a large concern in a southern town. 
His sales promotion department looked up the concern 
and sent very complete information to the field sales- 
man, who in turn called the concern by telephone but 
could get no satisfaction so he flew over and landed at 
a nearby airport. It was a miserable field and he asked 
a gfoup of boys who immediately gathered around the 
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A Stinson Reliant Goes In For Freight 


This cargo plane has been placed in service by an enterprising corporation in the Canadian Northwest. 


Hauling supplies and equipment by air 


has proved more satisfactory and economical than by any other means. 


ship if anybody at “so and so” ever flew. They all 
giggled but one, an older lad, who explained “They're 
agin “em over there—that’s why this airport’s so bad 

There was his cue, but it went over this particular 
calesman’s head. He went to a nearby farmhouse and 
arranged for a ride into town. He called at the office 
of the concern and soon got in to see the man who had 
signed the inquiry. “No,” stated the executive, “I don’t 
believe we would be interested and you might put us 
down as catalogue collectors. Besides, there’s no decent 
field or facilities around here even if we did own a ship.” 
They passed a few more remarks and the salesman left 
for more fertile territory. He sent in a report “Not 


Interested.” 

Ordinarily, that would be the end of this story. But 
another manufacturer received an inquiry from the same 
outfit and referred it to his live-wire distributor in a 
near-by city. The next day after receipt of the pros- 
pect’s name, the distributor's field salesman flew over to 
look the situation over. The same gang of boys congre- 
gated. He began to answer questions and to sell his 
plane to the boys, ending up by taking five of them up 
for a hop. However. he did not fly aimlessly about, but 
circled the plant of the inquiring concern several times 
under guidance of the young passengers. He asked them 
questions and they gave him some angles which he noted 
mentally. Before he landed he knew partially why they 
were “agin “em” at the big plant and why the airport 
was so badly neglected. He then made a deal with the 
oldest boy to watch the plane until evening and to find 
a night watchman. 

Salesman Number Two also arranged for transporta- 
tion to town. But he went directly to the hotel, engaged a 
room, and stretched out to think things over. Deciding 


he needed more information, he spent the balance of the 
day around the drug store and hotel lobby and before 
dinner had made up his mind the type of approach he 
was going to attempt. 

He had learned that the person who had signed the 
inquiry was a nephew of the Big Boss and a sort of 
“buffer” for him when need be—that he had had a little 
flying experience at an Eastern college—that his best 
girl was steadfast against flyine—that the Big Boss had 
used the airlines a few times and had “bragged” about 
it—that an opposing bank had foreclosed on the farm 
on which the airport had been laid out and was holding 
out for a stiff price—that there was no other piece of 
land close by which was suitable—that the Big Boss had 
offered a fair price for the airport farm land the year 
before—that rail transportation was slow and unsatis- 
factory—that two of the main highways had been in a 
bad state of disrepair during the past year and there was 
considerable construction work geing on—and other in- 
formation that had a bearing on the peculiar case. 

Our Salesman Number Two concluded that unless he 
could sell the banker on improving the airport he might 
as well go home. So he went direct to the banker’s house 
that evening, made himself known and finally got in for 
a short evening visit. He put up such a good civic line 
of reasoning as to why X should have a good airport 
that the banker finally agreed to sell at a reasonable price 
if the salesman could interest the city and the PWA in 
the improvement project. He left with an option in 
writing. 

The next day he went to work on the city fathers and 
by the following day had the state aviation director in 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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New Planes and Equipment 


Waco Model N 


Combines Remarkable Safety 
With 4-Place Comfort 


N outstanding exhibit in the parade of flying equip- 
A ment at the National Air Races this year was the 
new Waco 3-Wheeler known simply as the Model N. 
Much favorable discussion was aroused among spectators 
and aviation people alike who witnessed the smoothness 
of the handling of the airplane on landing and take-off 
maneuvers. Of outstandjng importance is the fact that 
this is the first time a manufatturer has equipped a con- 
ventional production airplane with the tricycle type gear. 


According to am announcement made by Hugh R. 
Perry, sales manager for the Waco Aircraft Company of 
Troy, Ohio, during the races, the new ship will be offered 
as a production four-place model soon and deliveries will 
begin the latter part of January. The new ship will be 
an addition to the “C” and “S” cabin series already 
being offered for buyers desiring the particular advan- 
tages of the tricycle gear. 


Although Waco has been working on the design of a 
tricycle gear for about three years and has equipped test 
ships with various experimental models, the first actual 
production model has just been completed. This ship 
demonstrated its remarkable landing characteristics at 
Cleveland during the races and created an almost un- 
precedented amount of discussion among engineers, 
pilots, owners and onlookers. 


In appearance the Waco “N” is not as unlike the “C” 
as might be expected. Although it has been designed and 
engineered from the ground up as an individual model 
requiring new jigs throughout, its fuselage and wings 
bear characteristic Waco lines. The most immediately 
evident difference is that during take-off and landing and 
while at rest the ship rides in very nearly a normal level 
flight attitude on one wheel forward and two well aft of 
the center of gravity. 


Brakes are on the rear wheels only. There is no tail- 
wheel or skid, other than a small brace below the rudder 
for emergency protection. The rudder is somewhat dif- 
ferent in shape than those on other Wacos. It is shorter 
and extends somewhat below the fuselage—a change 
made possible by the fact that the tail of the “N” does not 
rest on the ground. 


There are many advantages to the new Waco gear. In 
take-off both pilot and front-seat passenger are afforded 
a full view of the field both ahead and to the sides due 
to the level angle of the ship. Resistance to turns as speed 
increases is so great that cross-wind take-offs and land- 
ings offer no appreciable difficulty. After leaving the 
ground the ship handles with characteristic Waco ease 
and stability. 


The “N” has vacuum-operated trailing-edge flaps on 
both upper and lower wings with far greater flap area 
than any other ship of comparable size. Gliding toward 
a landing with the flaps down, the speed of the ship can- 
not be increased beyond 90 miles per hour! If the throttle 
is opened for increased speed, the flaps automatically 


close. 


Landing the “N” is almost fool-proof. The flaps are 
opened and the nose pointed downward directly toward 
the field. Field-edge obstructions are easily cleared due 
to the extreme angle of the glide. The airplane is simply 
flown to the field and leveled off in a natural manner 
close to the ground. When any one or two of the wheels 
contacts the earth at an angle approaching level, a speed 
between 40 and 65 miles an hour and a direction ap- 
proximating forward, the ship settles to normal forward 
travel on the three wheels and may be stopped at will— 
with as violent brake-application as is desired (or neces- 
sary, in case of field obstruction), without danger of nose- 
over. In tests the “N” has been landed »with both rear 
wheels locked and has simply slid to a level stop. 


Ground-looping is practically impossible. The direc- 
tional stability while traveling on the ground at speeds 
exceeding fifteen miles an hour is so great that either 
brake may be applied independently until the wheel 
slides without turning the ship until momentum has de- 
creased to a safe turning speed. Cross winds on the tail 
have very little effect. Ground turns are negotiated by 
application of the brakes independently at slow speeds. 


The interior of the “N” is finished with the same at- 
tention to detail found in the Waco “C-7.” Instruments 
are mounted for maximum visibility from either front 
seat. Throw-over or “Y” type wheels are available. 
Brakes are toe-operated from the rudder pedals on the 
left and a parking brake lever is accessible from either 
position. Seats, both front and rear, are coil-spring 
cushioned, affording maximum comfort on the longest 
trips. Arm-rests at just the right height add to the com- 
fort of both persons in the front seat. 


Upholstering is in attractive special broadcloth. In- 
terior lines are graceful and well-rounded with a trans- 
port-domed ceiling from the windshield to the rear of the 
shelf space behind the wide rear seat. A large luggage 
compartment is provided behind the rear seat accessible 
from the outside or from the inside during flight. 








The Gwinn Air Car Designed and Built by J. M. Gwinn at Buffalo, N. Y. 


This unusual airplane was demonstrated at the Air Races by Frank 
Hawks. It is powered with a 90 h. p. Pobjoy engine which will cruise 
two passengers at 110 m. p. h. Featuring a tri-cycle landing gear and 
a stubby fuselage the controls are themselves unique. An automobile 
type steering wheel is used to operate the ailerons for turning and is 
moved fore and aft like the conventional stick to operate the elevators. 
There is no rudder. A foot pedal accelerator is provided as well as 
two other pedals which operate the wheel brakes and air brakes 
respectively. It is claimed that a — can learn to fly the Air Car 
in a day. 
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Rearwin’s New Speedster Is Menasco Powered 





Improved streamlining and more than a mile per hour per horsepower at cruising are outstanding features of this two place tandem monoplane. 


Rearwin Speedster 


EARWIN Airplanes announce the successful comple- 

tion of flight tests and the granting of an A. T. C. to 
the Speedster, an outstanding two place cabin monoplane 
of ultra modern design and performance. The Speedster 
will be available in two models—model No. 6000M will 
be powered with Menasco C4 of 125 h. p.; model 6000 
MS with Menasco supercharged C4S of 150 h. p. 

An outperforming brother of the well known Sportster, 
the Speedster represents a completely new type of ship, 
thoroughly streamlined, capable of cruising 130 m. p. h. 
with 125 h. p. and boasting innumerable refinements. 
In short, the Speedster supplements the now popular 
Rearwin Sportster. 

Long in development, the lines of the new ship are al- 
ready well known to the aviation public. The clean 
graceful lines of the fuselage are enhanced by a lustrous 
finish of many coats of dope on grade A fabric. The 
pleasingly rounded fuselage contour is maintained even 
on the underside of the ship by means of unusually care- 
fully designed fairings. The 72-inch tread landing gear 
is notable for its symmetry. It has been freed from all 
unsightly struts and wires by application of a new ex- 
clusive Rearwin design akin to “knee action” in auto- 
mobiles and effects a great degree of stability and smooth- 
ness in landing, providing at the same time a minimum 
of wind resistance. 

Due to the use of an inverted, in-line engine it has 
been possible to design the cowling so it blends well 
with the rest of the ship to form a harmonious part of 
the streamlined whole and affords excellent visibility. 
The struts have been faired in where they enter the wings, 
adding to the Speedster’s finished appearance. 

The interior of the Speedster carries out the impression 
of beauty seen at first glance. The cabin is not merely 
lined but upholstered throughout in fine but durable 
material. The tandem seats are softly cushioned with a 
special rubberized hair filler affording absolute comfort 
on long hops. The well appointed instrument panel is 
fully visible to either occupant. While the standard 
equipment is complete for average needs, adequate space 
is provided for additional instruments. 

Cabin comfort has been emphasized in the new model. 
Two sliding windows offer individually controlled ven- 





tilation. Effective insulation prevents extremes in tem- 
perature. Seats are wide, high backed and feather-soft. 
The front one is adjustable to suit the pilot. The exhaust 
stacks on the inverted engine carry the noise below and 
conversation is easy during flight. Fifty pounds of bag- 
gage, including a full sized Gladstone bag, stows away 
in two accessible compartments, one of which is placed 
under the rear seat. 

Ball bearing control mechanism throughout, plus well 
designed surfaces results in an excellent quality of re- 
sponsiveness. With two strategically placed wing tanks 
of 34 gallon capacity, specially designed stabilizer ad- 
justment and carefully analyzed balancing of weight, the 
Speedster will fly “hands off” from either seat, dual or 
solo. With 34 gallon fuel capacity the cruising range is 
550 miles. 

The fuselage is of welded chrome steel tubing. Turtle- 
deck and fairing are of spruce with plywood bulkheads. 
The fuselage is fabric covered while the front part of the 
cabin, seats, and all cowling are of aluminum. In order 
to insure permanency of finish enamel is baked on all 
exposed parts. 

Wings have spruce spars reinforced by laminations 
from the jury strut attachment point out beyond the lift 
fittings. Girder type spruce ribs are used. Drag brac- 
ing is of conventional wire. Leading and trailing edges 
are of dural and the structure fabric covered. A 17 gal- 
lon fuel tank is mounted in each wing with double outlets 
and a gravity system of flow to the engine. Gauges are 
placed inside the cabin. 

The tail group is of welded steel tubing and sheet steel 
with fabric covering. Both fin and stabilizer is adjusta- 
ble, the latter being operated from either seat by means 
of a screw jack system at the rear of the fuselage. Brac- 
ing is gained by streamline wire. 

A Goodyear 8 x 314 streamline tail wheel is provided 
which is full swiveling with a hydraulic oil and spring 
shock absorber. 

Specifications and performance: 

6000 M 
125 hp Menasco C4 


Wing span 32 fr. 
Length overall 22 ft. 
Empty weight 1,070 lbs. 
Useful load 2 630 Ibs. 
Pay load 220 Ibs. 


(Continued on next page) 








1,700 Ibs. 


(sross weight 


Maximum speed 150 mph 
Cruising speed 130 mph 
Landing speed 48 mph 
Ra t 800 fpm 
Cruising range 550 miles 
Note Specificat MS are ime us above except empty 
weigl id max. speed 163 mph, cruising 
speed 142 mph, landing speed 4 *h and rate of climb 1,000 fpm. 
Standard « pm 
Air spec i fica ) 
Compass B 
Altimeter Fir KX tinguisher 
Tachometer | " 
Oil pressure gauge I t aid kit 
Oil ten perature gaug fa 1M ck Yale type 
Switch ggage Capacity Compartments—2 
2 fuel gauges a j r navigation lights 
Tool kit | e manual 
Special equipment lud 
Navigation light S ‘ 
Pants Metal propeller 


Special instrume 
Friez Flight Analyzer 


O' particular interest to the operation personnel of air 
lines is the new Flight Analyzer. sixty of which are 
being installed in the Douglas and Boeing airliners of 
the United Air Lines. 

rhe function of the device is to provide an accurate 
and complete picture of each flight for the study of 
ground supervising officials. 

On a small chart measuring three by five inches in 
size a record is made of the altitude at which the plane 


is flown, the rate of climb after take-off. the rate of 
descent prior to landing, the total time of the trip and 
the comparative smoothness of the flight at cruising 
elevations. A record is also made of the amount of time 
the automatic pilot controls the ship and the number of 
radio telephone reports from the plane to ground stations 
as well as the time ear h was made. |: rom the information 


on the chart the flight may be reconstructed graphically 
and a study made of the operation of the airplane. 








A view of United’s Flight Analyzer with the case opened and a chart 
mounted on which a flight has been recorded. 





The mechanism of the analyzer is housed in a case of 
duralumin measuring approximately five by eight inches 
and the asesmbly weighs three pounds. Prior to the 
departure of each flight the dispatcher prepares the in- 
strument for installation in the plane. A fresh chart is 
placed in a special rack which is geared to a clockwork 
mechanism. By this means the chart is lowered at such a 
rate that the recording pens move across the time divi- 
sions of the chart in exact ratio to the passage of time. 
The recording pens are then adjusted, the analyzer case 
closed and the instrument placed in position in the rear 
of the plane. 

At the conclusion of the trip, service mechanics imme- 
diately remove the analyzer and deliver the chart to the 
chief dispatcher who examines it and routes it to the 
attention of the other operations officials. 

Development work on the Flight Analyzer was car- 
ried out by R. D. Kelly, formerly chief instrument engi- 
neer for United and now in charge of the research divi- 
sion, with the Julian P. Friez Company at their Baltimore 
plant. The latter company specializes in the manufacture 
and development of recording equipment. 


New Aeronca Seaplane 


T HE 1937 high wing Aeronca model K is now available 
as a seaplane as a result of flight tests which were 
recently run by J. C. Welsch, Aeronca sales manager, at 
the plant of the Edo Aircraft Corporation in College 
Point. 

The ship was equipped with Edo 1070 floats, similar 
to those used on previous Aeroncas, and was given an 
ATC as a seaplane by Inspector George Gay, of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. This two place, side by side, 
cabin monoplane has received much favorable comment 
by all who have flown it and it is to be especially noted 
for the excellent forward vision, not only in flight, but 
when landing, taxiing, or taking off from the water. This 
feature is a marked improvement over earlier models. 
Another point of interest is the freedom from spray even 
under rough water conditions. 

The seaplane type is licensed for pilot and passenger, 
10 gallons of gas, and 20 lbs. of baggage exclusive of 
the anchor and rope. With the full load, take-offs were 
accomplished in still air in from 30-35 seconds and a 
cruising speed of approximately 80 m. p. h. was ob- 
tained. A number of Aeronca K seaplanes are already 
in use, owners including Mr. Franklin Farrel, Jr., of New 
Haven; Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt of Northport, L. I.; Mr. 
Thor Solberg of Norway; as well as flying school op- 
erators in Washington, Wisconsin and West Virginia. 


United's Sleeper Service Increases Traffic 


An all-time world’s air traffic record was claimed for August by 
United Air Lines on the basis of the company’s total of 13,400,000 
revenue passenger miles flown during that month. 

The volume represented a 16 per cent increase over the 11,502,000 
passenger miles flown in the corresponding month of last year, and an 
8.5 per cent gain over the 12,317,000 flown during July, 1937, the 
line’s best previous month's record. 

Trebling of the company’s sleeper service from coast-to-coast to pro- 
vide three round trip East-West flights nightly early in August was 
credited by W. A. Patterson, United’s president, as one stimulus for 
the increase in traffic which the line registered last month. Sleeper 
planes have been operating at an unusually heavy per cent of capacity 
during the past thirty days. 

United flew 5,844,177 revenue passenger miles in April, prior to 
placing its new Douglas-built Mainliners in transcontinental service. 
With the new equipment operating coast-to-coast as well as between 
New York and Chicago and on the Pacific Coast on May 5, the com- 
pany’s total of revenue passenger miles increased to 9,185,206 that 
month, and climbed to 11,099,366 for June. Inauguration of United’s 
first sleeper schedule in the middle of July was given partial credit for 
the gain that month to a total of 12,317,000 revenue passenger miles. 
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Miami Grooms for Air Classic 


As the program for the tenth annual All-American Air Maneuvers in 
Miami takes shape for the showing in December, greater emphasis than 
ever before is being placed on the participation of the army, navy and 
marine fliers in the display. It is hoped that some of the very latest 
and fastest of equipment will be on hand as well as some of the new 
high speed army tanks for a demonstration on the field. 


Among stellar teams and individual performers expected is the crack 
German aerial acrobatic team from Berlin, members of the Canadian 
Royal Flying Corps, the Mexican Army and the Cuban Army. Such 
cosmopolitan fliers as Captain Lem Lovey of the Cuban air force, 
Captain Alex Papana of the Rumanian air force, Major Al Williams, 
Frank Hawks, Colonel Roscoe Turner and Art Goebel are expected to 
thrill spectators. 


The air maneuvers, to start Thursday, December 2nd and conclude 
Sunday, the Sth, will be presented at Miami’s new municipal airport 
which is rated as one of the best in the South. Seats for 10,000 spec- 
tators as well as glass enclosed observation and control towers. for 
officials, newspaper men and radio announcers have been provided. 

A projected feature of the opening day is a $5,000 open-class plane 
race from New York to Miami, according to the Greater Miami Airport 
Association organizer and annual sponsor of the meet. Among events 
scheduled for the closing day is the start of the second annual Miami 
to Havana sportsman’s air cruise. 


World Airplane Production Below Estimate 


Although airplane production is being pushed to the limit in the 
leading nations of the world, production figures for the first six months 
of this year are far short of the estimated amount expected according 
to a tabulation made by the Bendix Aviation Export Corporation headed 
by Vincent Bendix. 


According to Howard S. Welch, vice-president and general manager 
of the corporation and under whose direction the data was compiled, 


only 6,2 planes were completed the first six months of this year as 
against an estimated 23,598 for the year. Offering a possible explana- 


tion for the inconsistency, Mr. Welch explains it this way 


News of the Month in Review 






“The failure of the unit figures to be consistent with overtime 
working schedules and unprecedented government appropriations may 
be explained by the fact that certain of the large countries have put 
into “cold storage” a great supply of airplane sections such as com- 
pleted wings, fuselages and motors against the time when speedy 
assembly of finished aircraft may be called for. In addition to this 
reason, however, orders are ahead of present plant facilities and process- 
ing of finished parts from raw materials has been slow. The shorter 
work week also has had a bearing on the situation except in fascist 
states. Production of airplane motors is keeping pace with plane build- 
ing and is probably ahead of fabrication of sections. 


“Our latest figures do not differentiate from civil and military build- 
ing because accurate relative data is not generally available. Except 
in the United States where civil craft constitute most of the output, 
being 1,098 planes to 261 military for six months, military construction 
has maintained an approximate four to one ratio over civil building, 
and in many countries this ratio has been exceeded. The United States 
maintains its position as the world’s leader in total civil and military 
planes and civil buildng.” 


The Bendix table on complete units, based on known and estimated 
appropriations, national requirements, replacements and means and 


capacity to procure, show the following: 


Retired Production Production 


Available Ist six 1937 Ist six Available 

January |! mos. estimated mos, July 1 
Czechoslovakia 2,629 80 760 120 2,669 
France 7.893 408 3,200 820 8,305 
Germany 4,709 450 3.154 720 4,979 
Great Britain §,197 250 3,228 864 5.811 
Italy 3,859 225 2,365 700 4,334 
Japan 3,104 125 2,158 576 3.555 
Poland 2.404 90 730 120 2.434 
Rumania 2,251 45 408 40 2,246 
im S & 6,400 sR5 3,200 908 6,923 
Yugoslavia 1,250 50 546 $0 1,250 
United States 11,671 664 3.840 1,359 12,366 
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to discuss your particular needs will 
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GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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American Aircraft to Foreign Markets 


The first model of an airplane known as the “convoy fighter” will be 


shipped to Buenos Aires about the middle of September by the 
Seversky Aircraft Corporation. Accompanying the plane is pilot Frank 
Sinclair while Major Alexander P. de Seversky will follow later by 
Pan American Airways 


lane will be flown in competition with 
1irplanes before officials of both the 
competition will determine which 


While in Argentina the airp 
European and other American 


army and navy air corps I} 


concern will be awarded the contract for seventy airplanes by the 
Argentine government The “Convoy Fighter” will also be flown in 
demonstration flights by Major Alexander P. de Seversky in Brazil, 
Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, Colombia and other South American 
countries. It will then proceed to Mexico City for a series of exhaus- 
tive tests before returning to New York 

The “Convoy Fighter s a veritable flying “Juggernaut” and is 
armed with five machine guns and carries two bomb racks under the 
wings, each equipped with 3 pounds of demolition bombs. The top 
speed is approximately 3 miles per hour and it is powered with an 
1,100 horsepower Pratt and Whitney twin row Wasp engine. 

Representing completi« n of a $115,000 order, two Lockheed Electras 
left the Burbank factory late in August en route to Caracasm, Vene- 
zuela, for delivery to Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, a leading South 
American air line. The airplanes are powered with Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp junior engines and have a top speed of 210 miles per hour and a 
cruising speed of 195 miles per hour. The trip was expected to require 


ten days 


Trans-Canada to Operate Vancouver-Seattle Service 


Effective September 1 Trans-Canada Air Lines began operation of 
the Vancouver-Seattle air mail and express service formerly carried by 
Canadian Airways Limited according to a statement made by S. J. 
Hungerford, president of Trans-Canada. This service will be a valu- 
able branch of Canada’s transcontinental air service now in the process 
of organization and affords excellent facilities for communication be- 
tween Vancouver and a number of large commercial centers in the 


United States and Canada 


Below: Comparison of the massive wing spar of the Clipper with the 
spar used in the wing of a Boeing pursuit airplane. 





Above: Cutaway drawing of the new seventy-two passenger Boeing 
Pan American Clipper: (1) Anchor Hatch. (2) Seamen's Compartment. 
(3) Bridge (where the flying controls of the liner are located). (4) First 
Pilot. (5) Second Pilot. (6) Radio Direction Finer “Loop.” (7) Naviga- 
tion Compartment. (8) Radio Officer's Post. (9) Chart Room—Naviga- 
tor’s Post. (10) Mao Case, Marine Library, Drift-Sight Bombs, Flares 
and Navigational Instruments. (11) Engineering Officer—and the Me- 
chanical Engine and Aircraft Controls. (12) Captain's Office. (13) 1500 
h. p. Wright “Cyclone” engines equipped with Hamilton constant speed, 
automatic adjusting propellers. (14) Mechanic's Wing Station. (15) 
Controllable Landing Lights. (16) Wing Spread 152’. (17) Navigation 
Lights. (18) Main Cargo hold which extends into wing. (19) Crew's 
Sleeping Quarters. (20) Luggage Holds. (21) Overall Length of Ship 
109 feet (Height 28 6”). (22) First Passenger Compartment, with accom- 
modations for 10 persons. (23) Spiral Staircase to bridge. (24) Men's 
Retiring Room. (25) Galley in which two stewards can work simul- 
taneously and where food can be prepared for 85 persons. (26) Second 
Passenger Compartment with accommodations for 10 persons. (27) 
Dining Lounge with accommodations for 15 passengers. (28) Third Pas- 
senger Compartment with accommodations for 10 persons. (29) Fourth 
Passenger Compartment with accommodations for 10 persons, illus- 
trating method of making up berths for conversion of airliner into 
ocean sleeper. (30) Fifth Passenger Compartment for ten persons. (31) 
Ladies’ Dressing Room. (32) Sixth Compartment. (33) Private Cabin 
Suite. (34) Fuel pumps for transferring fuel from sea-wings to wing 
tanks. (35) Auxiliary Hold. 








SAE Convenes at Los Angeles 


Producers and designers of aircraft will gather in Los Angeles 
October 7-9 for the second annual National Aircraft Production Meet- 
ing sponsored by the Society of Automotive Engineers. The army and 
navy, builders of aircraft and engines, transport companies, suppliers 
of raw materials and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
all are contributing papers based upon theory and practical experience 
to John A. C. Warner, secretary and general manager of the society. 


Stainless steel and its place in aircraft manufacture is to be explained 
by a representative of one of the country’s leading users of this 
material, the E. G. Budd Manufacturing Co. Steel, magnesium and 
die castings and molded plastics will all get concentrated attention. 


A paper is scheduled on production problems in the manufacture of 
aluminum alloys. This with another devoted to hydro-press operations 
will be featured at the all-important session on Aircraft Processes. 


“Factory Equipment and Tooling” and “Production Tools for Air- 
planes” are the titles of two vital papers that will comprise the Factory 
Equipment Session. Representatives of the army and navy will tell 
problems that occur in keeping fit the Nation's first line of defense. 


SAE president Harry T. Woolson, executive engineer of the Chrysler 
Corp.; aircraft-engine vice-president, A. L. Beall of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp.; and aircraft vice-president, Fred E. Weick of the 
Engineering and Research Corp., are cooperating with Carleton E. 
Stryker of the Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, general chairman of 
the meeting, in putting finishing touches to the program. Assisting 
them are S. D. Heron of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. and Peter Altman 
of the University of Detroit, meetings committee chairman for the air- 
craft-engine and aircraft activities. 


Air Express Celebrates a Decade 


On September Ist air express began its eleventh year of operation 
by flying 1,666 shipments of express 200,116 miles over 30,160 miles 
of domestic air lines. In the first four months of its existence, begin- 
ning September 1, 1927, the service averaged 43 shipments a day over 
4,450 miles of air lines. 


Although this represents a very rapid growth in a decade, still it 
must be realized that popularity of the service is now growing with 
tremendous strides. In the first six months of 1937 there were 285,346 
shipments weighing 979 tons. This represented an increase of 47 per 
cent in shipments, 30 per cent in tons and 42 per cent in gross 
revenue over the corresponding period in 1936. 


Frequency of departure and coordination of air-rail service have 
done much to increase use of air express in the ten years past. As a 
result there has been a wide acceptance of the service from people in 
all manners of business. Individual packages are heavier and distances 
shorter than when the service was first offered. As an added induce- 
ment the rates have been reduced approximately two-thirds over the 
period of years and a five pound package which in 1927 cost $15 from 
Boston to San Francisco now carries a rate of only $4.50. 


Papana to Fly to Rumania 


Sometime during the closing days of September, Captain Alexander 
Papana, 30 year old officer of the Rumanian Royal Air Force, will hop 
off from New York for a flight to Bucharest by way of Paris. His plane 
will be a tri-motored Bellanca monoplane equipped with a Fairchild 
Ranger 420 horse power, V-12 engine in the nose and two 250 horse 
power Menasco six cylinder engines in the wings. 


The plane has a retractable landing gear and a cruising speed of 
225 miles per hour. Capt. Papana expects to fly solo and will use the 
extra cabin space for navigation and radio equipment. The plane has a 
weight empty of 4,483 pounds and will carry a useful load of 5,192 
pounds. He expects to fly at an altitude of 12,000 feet and will carry 
900 gallons of gasoline. In anticipation of the celebration on his 
arrival he will carry a bottle of champagne on the trip. 


Grumman Floats Stock Issue 


With unfilled orders as of June 30 totaling $2,830,400 and con- 
tracts awarded for more than 100 navy airplanes, the Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corporation has announced plans for raising addi- 
tional working capital to meet existing requirements through the 
issuance and public sale of its common stock. A registration statement 
covering 140,000 shares, 100,000 of which will be underwritten by 
Hamphill, Noyes & Company and associates, will be filed shortly with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, according to L. R. Grumman, 
president. Of the total to be registered, 40,000 will be reserved for 
exercise of warrants to be issued in connection with the financing. 
When such warrants are exercised, proceeds from this source also will 
be used for additional working capital. Of the 100,000 to be publicly 
offered, 5,000 will be reserved for prior subscription by employees. This 
issue will mark the first public financing by the company. 
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Lockheed Delivers First Model “14” 


First of a fleet of eight model “14” airliners was delivered to North- 
west Airlines early in September after exhaustive tests by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had given the plane the rating of being the fastest 
transport in the world. The top speed is 250 miles per hour and it 
will cruise at 225. The success of the airplane is remarkable in view 
of the fact that it is a new design laid down entirely by wind tunnel 
tests and mock-up together with theory and parts for ten airplanes 
were built without the background of flight tests. 

Equipped with reclining swivel chairs and other luxurious appoint- 
ments, these new airliners are expected to complete the run from 
Seattle to Chicago in ten and one-quarter hours. Large windows sep- 
arated only by narrow pillars will provide passengers with the maxi- 
mum of vision. An aerodynamic innovation is the use of Fowler type 
flaps which provide a very conservative landing speed of 65 miles per 
hour and reduce the take-off distance by 18 per cent. 

In addition to the eight planes for Northwest Airlines, orders are 
also on hand for 16 additional planes of this type. Included in these 
is a fleet of seven for Royal Dutch Airlines and four for Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, the remainder being for private individuals and 
corporations. 


Northrop Closed by Labor Strife 


A possible permanent closing of the plant of the Northrop Corpora- 
tion by the Douglas Aircraft Company is in the offing if labor troubles 
between the officials and employees are not ironed out in the near 
future. Northrop, subsidiary of Douglas, has been torn by strife 
since the employees charged the company with insisting on continuance 
of the company labor union despite a favorable vote for representation 
by the aircraft division of the CIO. Further charges have been made 
that the company has discharged men active in union organization. 

Douglas stands pat on the issue and it is intimated that Nothrop 
contracts may be completed at the Santa Monica plant. In the mean- 
time a new warehouse measuring 60 by 800 feet has been completed 
to house raw materials stored for production. Foundations for a new 
assembly plant 600 by 200 feet have also been laid and it is expected 
that this unit will be in operation by the first of the year. A total of 
$450,000 has been invested in Douglas and Northrop for expansion 
recently. 


Goodrich Reports Record Profit 


With first half net sales highest in its 67 year history, the B. F. 
Goodrich Company earned consolidated net profit of $4,010,697 in the 
six months ended June 30, 1937, David M. Goodrich, chairman of the 
board, reports. These earnings compare with $2,727,606 in the like 
1936 period and after depreciation, interest and estimated federal tax 
but before setting aside a reserve of $500,000 because of fluctuating 
raw material prices and other contingencies. 

After deducting this reserve, there remained $3,510,697 to be car- 
ried to surplus and, after provision for preferred dividend requirements 
for the period, this was equal to $1.90 a share on the 1,303,255 shares 
of common stock outstanding. Net profit was calculated without pro- 
vision for federal undistributed profits tax. 

In addition to tires and other well known rubber products the air- 
craft de-icers recently approved by the department of commerce and 
developed by Goodrich are now used on airliners flown by nine major 
American transport lines, 


Taylor Young Flies Fire Patrol 


A contract was recently awarded to Al T. Gosmer, Jr., by the 
Forest Service of the United States, for flying forest fire patrol service 
with a Taylor Young airplane over Nicolet National Forest in Wis- 
consin. This is said to be the first occasion that a light plane has ever 
been used for such service and as such is noteworthy. 

A Taylor Young was also recently used by Frank W. Hulse to fly 
over a temporary mail route from Augusta, Georgia, to several small 
towns in observance of air mail week throughout the state of Georgia. 
The route covered a total of 130 miles. 


Department Reports Accident Findings 


Failure of one or both engines, due to faulty gasoline system, oc- 
curring during the spiralling maneuver mentioned in Pilot Stephen 
Dunn’s last radio message was the most probable cause of the acci- 
dent resulting in the destruction of aircraft NC-15065 of the Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Inc., and the death of eleven passengers 
and three of the crew, near Cristobal, Canal Zone, on August 2, accord- 
ing to a report of the investigating board of the department of com- 
merce. 

The board concluded from its investigation that the above or “the 
encountering of a sudden severe rain as altitude was being lost by the 
plane in the spiral descent, resulting in the blanking out of all visual 





contact” was the most probable contributing cause of the accident. It 
was also concluded that fire occurred after the airplane struck the 
water and the airplane was not burning before the crash. Although 
the accident occurred on the water near the shore it is believed that 
the pilot was spiralling down over the water to avoid striking land 
obstructions while finding his position under conditions of poor visibil- 
ity and there is no evidence of negligence on the part of the pilot. 


Definite findings have also been made public by the department on 
the crash of an Eastern Airlines transport which was destroyed while 
taking off from Daytona Beach, Florida, on August 10. According 
to a report by the department about 15 feet of the right wing tip was 
sheared off when the wing struck a pole during a take-off made during 
darkness. Following this the plane swung around in a right bank for 
600 feet and then struck the ground killing both pilots and two pas- 
sengers. 


As result of inquiry it was learned that a temporary electric service 
line had been erected during the night between the hours of 9:30 p. 
m., August 9 and 2:00 a. m., August 10 without any notice being given 
to the airline officials. The poles projected 26 feet into the air and 
the wing of the ill-fated plane struck just four feet below the top of 
the pole. 


According to the department, “the probable cause of this accident 
was the absence of reasonable notice to those operating and navigating 
the aircraft that an object had been erected which constituted a hazard 
to the aircraft taking off.” 


Stewardesses Receive Walgreen Trophy 


Nine air line stewardesses who volunteered for relief duty in the 
flood stricken city of Louisville last spring, were honored by Charles 
A. Walgreen, nationally known drug executive, who presented them 
with the trophy which bears his name, “for meritorious service to 
humanity in time of emergency.” 


The award was made by Walgreen to C. R. Smith, president of 
American Airlines, Inc., on whose nation-wide routes all of the girls 
are employed and was acknowledged by Miss Mae Leslie, one of the 
nine girls, on behalf of her sister-stewardesses. 


Airline traffic figures continue to show improvement, according to 
C. R. Smith, president of American Airlines, Inc. Revenue passenger 
miles for August of 1936 were 9,325,027 and for August of 1937 were 


12,754,327, an increase of 36.8 per cent. 


American Airlines, Inc., carried 32,601 revenue passengers in August 
of this year as compared with 25,182 for the same month in 1936, 
Smith reported today. 





SS. 


Above: Miss Mae Leslie and American Airlines president, C. R. Smith, 

accept the Walgreen Trophy from Charles A. Walgreen in behalf of 

Miss Leslie and eight other stewardesses “For meritorious service to 
humanity in time of emergency.” 
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Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
By Al Davis 


The latest deve f t a 1 the Aeronca factory is the new 
Continental powered K¢ j i f the popular K model. Carl 
Friedlander, vice-president t Aer ca, flew the new airplane in the 
Cleveland show lim Welsct sles manager, accompanied him in the 
K model Other member t Acronautical Corp. ot America to 
attend the show were: W. |. I unde president; C. S. McKenzie, 
general manager Val Ba ef inspector; Al Davis, engineering; 
liv W eagle Mac McFarland a i | Ulrich 

I he newes i vd t t that the course of the Little 
Miami River is to be changed i the airport area increased to allow 
the ew 4 " Douglas ai t land here when they are 
| to service 

Coffeyville, Kansas 
By Harold E. Haggard 

Hanford Airlines has talled a short wave radio receiver at Coffey 
ville T his to be tuned to the Hanford frequency each night be 
tween 9 p. m and . on ifter September 15th when Hanford in 
sugurates a night schedule between Kansas City and Tulsa. This route 
will be the niy ne nm the « ntry perating nightly without aid of 
the customary beacons, and 1s mewhat of an experiment Coffeyville 
is not to be a regular stop, at present, but will be an emergency field. 
In case a landing to be made here, instructions will be radioed by 
the pilot, and Airport Manager Berentz will have ample time to have 
land ng and flood ghts turned 

Sally Dunea flight a couple of weeks ago was the first ever 
made from the local field 1 woman. Sally in making her solo set a 
record for the future aviatrixes to shoot at by soloing after only four 
hours and five minute nstruction from her husband. Incidentally, 
mention might well be made that never has a student soloed from this 
field in less time, hence more glory to our first female flier. Henry 
Duncan has also soloed the f wing students during the past month 
on his Aeronca: Lee Madewell, Ray Sage, Bill Jensen, Harry Beeler, 
Harley Samuels and Buck Hardwick, the latter from Independence 
Airport Manager Lynn Berentz soloed his brother, Calvin Berentz, in 
side of six davs after the first struction was given on an American 
Eagle 

A bit of hard luck was experienced by Art Inman during the month 
In the middle f a successful barnstorm ne tour the left Hornet engine 


on the Inman Br thers Boeu g 5 A suddenly decided to quit tor the 
w the ship here from Nebraska, left it 
vere for repairs, and returned to Nebraska in the Ford Tri-Motor The 


} 


Boeing is now practically ready to fly again. 

Mr und Mrs Johr y Armstr 1Z und Mr and Mrs Melvin Hart 
from Tulsa attended the hangar party dance given by Sally and Henry 
Duncan The Armstrongs flew p in a Stinson; he is manager of the 
Tulsa Commercia Airport M Hart is a mechanic at the Com 
mercial field 

Larry Gibboney nanag ft the Aeronca Flying School at Cincin 
nati, Ohio, was in den trat of the new low-wing Aeroncas 
Max Walton, State distributor for the Arrow Sports, also demonstrated 
a new V-8 powered Arrow Sport. Lee Madewell has traded his Warner 
Robin to Thomas Clark of Grand Junction, Colo., in exchange for 
Clark's OX Rob John Heckman visited relatives here while making 
a trip from Chicago to Dallas. He was flying a Fairfield 24. “Hank” 
Duncan flew ti ] er Br Mte. Co. Waco on a _ business trip 
Rolley Inman has made several trips to southern points in the O. C. § 
Mtg. Co. Beechcraft the past month The entire airport has been 


mowed. Paul Wade has had his mechanic's license renewed 
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Enid, Oklahoma 
By Wally Abbott 


Al Racer has just returned from a trip in the Northwest and 
brought us many interesting facts concerning aviation in that section 
of the country The thing that impressed him most was the large 
number of sea planes used there. He says that although the country 
is very beautiful, he prefers to do his flying around here where he 
always has a landing field in sight. 

Everyone around the airport is envying Joe Durham, a member of 
the Enid Flying Club Joe was at Cleveland for the National Air 
Races We are eagerly waiting for him to return so we can hear 
all about it 

The Woodring Flying Club recently elected officers for the coming 
year Those elected were Commander, Roy Holibird; Vice Com- 
mander, Al Racer; Clerk, Wendell Johnson; and Financial Officer, 
Harold Kindred Plans are going ahead for a joint club house for 
both flying clubs. If this succeeds, it will be erected on the airport 
und be available at all times to the members. 

The newest member of the Woodring Club is Johnny Vlack. John- 
ry is a real enthusiast of flying and will make a good member and 
pilot Welcome, Johnny, and here’s wishing you lots of luck. 

Harold Kindred, manager of Woodring Field, is getting up in the 
world. He recently flew Bud Gentry’s Stinson to the National Guard 
He spent the afternoon riding around in 
The privates thought he was some- 


Encampment at Fort Sill 
Governor Marland’s private car. 
body important and Harold got as many salutes as a General. 
Visitors to the field this month included Rolley Inman flying a 
Beechcraft, Donald Dodd in a Swallow, George Gurmier in a Travel 
Air, W. A. Speer in a Fleet, L. G. Larsen in a Waco, Harold Mills in 


1 Cavalier, and F. Armstrong in a Stinson. 


Houston, Texas 


By Clyde Foreman 


This airport has been pretty much of a beehive lately. Traffic has 
been extremely heavy and quite a few army flights have been in this 
month. Governor Allred has just completed quite an extensive trip 
by air, having visited Abilene, Houston and New Orleans. 

Raymond Pearson bought a Waco cabin airplane this month and is 
very well pleased with it. Gene Meador is back from a three weeks 
icrial trip in which he covered nearly all the eastern half of the 
country He reports that he enjoyed his excursion and didn’t get 
lost a single time 

J. S. Michael, Jr., and Bert Winston flew up to the football game 
at Dallas on the 6th and had an enjoyable holiday. A. A. Pfeffer has 
just passed his test and now holds a private license. He owns a Fair- 
child Ranger powered “24” and flies quite a lot J. M. English is 
about ready to take the test for his private license. He owns a 
Beechcraft and handles it like a veteran. 


Miami, Florida 
By Karl E. Voelter 


Karl Voelter is making an extended cross country trip in his new 
four place DeLuxe Fairchild to publicize the coming All American 
Air Races for the City of Miami. Voelter is making the trip at his 
own expense and is visiting such important points as Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Nashville, Chattanooga and Atlanta before returning home. The 
Miami All American Air Races are scheduled for December 2, 3, 4 
und § this year and from early rumors good things are again in store 
for the aviation industry in Miami. 

Joe Marrs, the touring barnstormer, sold his all metal Stinson and 
is now located on Miami Municipal Airport with a newly rebuilt 
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Aeronca which he is using to good advantage training students. Joe 
is one of those boys you just can't hold, it seems, and we are never 
surprised when he turns up with something new. 


Falcon Flying Club of Pan American Airways is giving their Aeronca 
a major overhaul and will soon be flying it again day and night. A 
new Pan American employee, I. M. Cooper, came down from Baltimore 
with his Curtiss Robin and stores his airplane with Karl Voelter. 


Al Hansen, Director of Aviation for the City of Miami, attended 
the National Air Races. Chrystal Mowrey come down from New 
York and ferried Annette Gipson’s Monocoupe up to her. Annette 
flew it in the Amelia Earhart trophy race. 


San Antonio, Texas 
By Greg Moore 


On Sunday, September Sth, Hargar Six held another flight breakfast. 
This time twelve members flew six Taylor Cubs to New Braunfels, an 
airline distance of about thirty miles. Among those who went were 
Harold King and Banowski, Simmonds and Harrett, Liberto and 
Hebert, Bill Beck and Utz, and Roland. The flight left this field at 
6:30 a. m. and were met in New Braunfels by Ernst Klappenbach, 
member of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and Capt. Eddie 
Schneider. After a very delightful breakfast at Camp Warnecke the 
members of the flight were shown around New Braunfels and Landa 
Park. The return trip was made in good time and all ships were on 
the home field at about 10:00 a. m. 


This trip was incidental to a survey flight made by P. H. Hebert, 
Hangar Six Public Relations representative, for the purpose of locating 
fields near towns within a distance of fifty miles of San Antonio. 
These flight breakfasts serve a two-fold purpose in promoting interest 
in aviation in the small towns visited and to afford cross country 
flight training and landing practice in strange fields for Hangar Six 
students. Trips in the past have been made to San Marcos but the 
distance is a little too great to make it possible to complete the trip 
by ten o'clock. In each instance the officials of the town visited have 
been very enthusiastic and have given real cooperation. These flights 
have become a weekly event and are looked forward to by all who 
take part. 


Hangar Six reports that one of its former students, Miss Bebe Kelly, 
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has been given a position with the Taylor Aircraft Company at Lock 
Haven, Pa. 


The ever novel adventure of flying a new ship was experienced by 
your correspondent the other day. Mr. Blevins and his pilot, Clif 
Breedlove, visited this field demonstrating the Stearman-Hammond 
Model “Y”. After a brief explanation of the controls yours truly and 
Clif taxied out to the runway. Because of the steerable nose wheel 
and wide tread this ship can be taxied much faster than the conven- 
tional type. As the throttle is opened the wheel is kept in a slightly 
forward position so that the nose wheel remains on the ground. As the 
ship reaches flying speed the wheel is pulled well back and the ship 
seems to hop into the air at a very steep angle of climb. This angle 


is maintained until the desired altitude is reached. 


In making a turn the wheel is moved in the usual manner, however, 
since there is no rudder, the ship does not skid. To the experienced 
pilot this lack of rudder pedals is a bit confusing, but the ship turns 
with all the ease desired. Even in a very steep turn there is no ten- 
dency to either skid or slip due to the trailing edge of the vertical 
fin being set at a slight angle. This same angle makes it impossible 
to spin the ship. This safety factor alone makes it outstanding. 


The big surprise comes in making a landing. As the field is ap- 
proached the throttle is closed and the flaps, which extend over fifty 
per cent of the trailing edge of the wing, are lowered. The nose is 
pointed at the desired spot on the field and an air speed of about 
seventy-five m.p.h. is maintained. The ship is leveled off a few feet 
from the ground but instead of bringing the control back to a normal 
position it is kept forward until the three wheels are on the ground. 
The wheel is then pushed forward so that the nose wheel is kept on 


the ground. 


To an experienced pilot this method of landing will seem very con- 
fusing but with a few trials it is easily mastered. While this ship 
appears to be most unconventional, there is a very definite reason for 
this. It makes flying safe for anybody with average intelligence who 
will use his or her head in handling the ship. Since it will not spin 
and must be forced into a stall, there is very little danger of even 
the most inexperineced pilot getting into trouble. This ship is a big 
step forward toward safe flying. It has a fast enough cruising speed, 
118 m.p.h. and as it uses only about seven gallons of gas an hour it is 


most economic al. 
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Savannah, Georgia 
By Lydia Muse 


Kargl Aerial Service of San Antonio, Texas, is operating a Fairchild 
out of here on an eXtensive mapping project. Their pilot, Andy Burk, 
has been catching up on his fish ng in the ocean here. 

Henry Coleman, who recently purchased a new deluxe Porterfield, 
is going up tor his private pil t’s license this month and surely is 


doing a lot of practicing 

Strachan Skyways has ordered a new Cub to add to their School. 

Work is progressing rapidly on Savannah airport. Runways will be 
completed in a short time 

Gas Model flying is holding great interest in Savannah and every 
Saturday and Sunday several of these models sponsored by the Savannah 
Gas Model Club are flown at the airport 

Dan Wallace, representing Fairchild Corporation, is now staying 
at Savannah Municipal Airport and has sold two new Fairchilds and 
has several other prospects. He and Mrs. Wallace have moved here 
from California and all Savannah flyers are very glad to have the 


W allaces pon them 


Tampa, Florida 
By F. H. Coune 


Tampa recently closed a ceessful « ampaign tor stimulation of air 
mail with an “Air Mail Week” throughout which public attention was 
focused on the advantages of the faster postal service and splendid 
schedules available out of this city The National Air Lines operates 
Stinson U tri-motor monoplanes out of Tampa to Daytona Beach and 


Miami. 


In connection with the program a contest was arranged for poster 


work which advertised the advantages of air mail and also a model 
airplane contest Judges for the contests were Assistant Postmaster 
Hooker, chairman of the aviation committee of the junior chamber of 


commerce, Frank Crom, and local manager of National Air Lines, 
R. E. Burritt. Buck BI 


powered craft and as a prize was awarded a round trip to Daytona 


won the model contest with a gasoline 


f 
Beach on National Air Lines. Charles Black won a similar trip to 
Miami with his poster 

Postmaster Wall took a great interest in the week’s events and 
urged the citizens to use the air mail as much as possible to aid in 
encouraging other air lines to operate from Tampa 


As a further encouragen is planned to lengthen the runways 


recently completed on Peter O. Knight airport The north-south run 
I I 


way is now 3,000 feet lone but east-west there is only 1,740 feet 
av ailable Although these runways ire ] ne enough tor medium sized 
airplanes the city is lookine forward to the day when large airliners 


will be landing at Knight field. For lighting a large beacon has been 
mounted that was donated to the city by the First National Bank 


Another beacon has been donated by Earl G. Moore, acting for the 
Sulphur Springs dog track, and this will be set up as a further aid in 
night lighting The Nat al Air Lines Stinsons are now making 


night stops at Tampa 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
By Art Keil 


Aviation “firsts” used to grow on trees in great profusion but now 
adays it is something of a b to find much of a crop unless you go 
in for trans-this or tran 

Down here on the Lower East Coast of Florida the other day “Ike” 


Vermiiya and his contemporaries in the Palm Beach Aero corporation 





A night picture of a National Airlines Stinson Tri-motor. Standing be- 

fore it from left to right: R. E. Burritt, National Airlines district traffic 

manager of Tampa Florida; A. S. Hetch of New York, S. L. Looney 

with the Florida Citrus Exchange, F. H. Coune, assistant traffic mana- 
ger; Joe Bailey, pilot, and Jack Summerlin, air mail carrier. 


picked off a whole bunch of “firsts” in one afternoon when they 
brought airmail service to seven outlying towns near West Palm Beach. 
A feature of “Florida Air Mail Week,” the flights up and down the 
coast and into the Everglades brought enthusiastic response after only 
two days of advance promotion. 


Special cachets were prepared through the courtesy of Eastern Air 
Lines for Fort Pierce, Stuart, Lake Worth and Boca Raton on the 
coast; Clewiston, Belle Glade and Pahokee in the Upper Everglades. 
Pilots Vermilya, Ned Bell and Stabley “Jiggs” Huffman flew three 
pick-up planes to bring pouches to West Palm Beach, where they were 
turned over to Postmaster O. B. Carr for cancellation and dispatch via 
Eastern Air. 

Some of the West Palm Beach stamp collectors sent themselves let- 
ters from each of the towns on the three routes, and postmasters in a 
number of the places did a land office business at their respective 
fields, selling stamped envelopes bearing the special cachets. More than 
2,200 pieces of mail were picked up by the planes. 

Pilot Huffman, something of a “first” collector, flew the first mail 
between Cincinnati and Chicago in 1927 and the first direct service 
between Chicago and Dallas in 1930, 

“If the demand for airmail service continues to expand I do not 
doubt that regular feeder lines along the routes served by the special 
flights will be established,” Postmaster Carr declared. “The Upper 
Everglades section is growing so fast it should not be long before the 
demand is sufficient to support a line, especially during the winter 
vegetable season when the growers must keep in constant touch with 
the New York and Chicago markets.” 

Nearly twice as much airmail was dispatched from West Palm Beach 
during “Airmail Week” as during the preceding week, the postmaster 
disclosed. Harlee Branch, second assistant postmaster general, and 
Charles P. Graddick, superintendent of airmail, congratulated the of- 
fice on its unusual showing. 

Lefty” Faulkner, commercial operator here for several years, has 
assumed direction of the Moultrie, Ga., airport as general manager. 
He is using a Taylor-craft for instruction and has an initial class of 


10 students 


Wichita, Kansas 
By Creighton Merrell 


[his city points with pride to the fact that again a Wichita made 
airplane placed high in the spectacular Bendix event. We are proud 
of Jacqueline Cochrane and the record she has made with the Beech- 
craft and we admire her for her consistent trying in the face of many 
disappointments. And to Walter Beech and the men who build Beech- 
craft goes great credit for producing a stock commercial airplane that 
can stand up against the toughest of specially built competitors, 


Under the auspieces of the Pratt and Wichita Chapters of the N. 
A. A., twenty-five airplanes and a host of local air-people flew to Pratt 
recently to dedicate the new airport. With thousands of spectators 
looking on a thrilling program was presented. There was stellar stunt- 
ing by Dutch Rawdon in the diminutive Dalrymple Racer. Three 
closed course races created a lot of excitement with Opie Swope win- 
ning in the first with an Aeronca, Harold Thomas taking the second 
with a Monocoupe and B. H. Yoeman winning the Stinson race. 


Nadine Ramsey provided a feminine exhibition of flying gymnastics 
in a Stearman and a parachute drop was made by Wilson Spiva. 
Rawdon’s handling of the Dalrymple is very noteworthy in view of 
the fact that only 30 horse power is available for stunting. Despite 
this, however, he executes nice double snap rolls, triple vertical rolls, 
slow rolls and hammer head stalls. 

To Stanley Osborne goes this month’s Diogenes chrome plated lan- 
tern for distinguished honesty in the face of disaster, On a recent 
sunny day “Ozzie” was testing a special racing airplane at Tulsa which 
he had just acquired. Unfortunately, as he set the plane down for a 
landing it got out of control and nosed over. In the resulting crash 
the wings and landing gear were washed out. 

Lp to this point the event was an entirely conventional one. But, 
when the luckless pilot crawled from the wreckage and simply an- 
nounced that he had trouble because the ship was “just too fast for 
me” it astounded the entire aviation world. Never before has there 
been such a display of frankness. Like countless other pilots he could 
have laid the blame to a sputtering engine, sloppy controls, rough field, 
oil on the windshield or one of the numberless other alibis so often 
offered in a crisis. Long may you continue to set such a sterling ex- 
ample in the future, Ozzie, and lots better luck from now on. 

After much hard and sincere effort to establish an air mail line from 
Wichita to Pueblo the Wichita Chamber of Commerce recently learned 
from Harlee Branch, assistant postmaster general, that there was hard- 
ly any possibility of setting up such service before 1938. In an inter- 
view with Branch by Congressman John M. Houston it was learned 
that the postal division is within ten miles of the maximum mileage 
allowed for the present without the extension. 


Although the proposed service has been tentatively approved by the 
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department, final action on it must be deferred until next year, but 
nothing is being passed up by the local chamber to insure Wichita of 
this valuable connection. 


Astonished natives of this locality are getting a real kick out of the 
performance of the first Beech amphibian airplane on which tests were 
recently completed. The airplane is a standard 285 horse power Jacobs 
E17 model fitted with Edo amphibian floats and necessary mechanism 
for retracting the wheels. The performance of the airplane is very 
gratifying and it has been maneuvered both on land and off the waters 
of Santa Fe Lake. More complete details on this new Beechcraft will 
be seen in an early issue of Southern Flight. 


The military council of the Chinese government at Nanking will 
soon take delivery on two D1I7 model Beechcrafts powered with 420 
horse power Wright engines. These airplanes will be fitted as ambu- 
lance ships and will carry stretchers, surgical instruments, medicines 
as well as a doctor and nurse. It is expected that these speedy air- 
planes will be placed in service on the war front soon on their errands 
of mercy. 


Braniff Continues Growth 


August passenger taffic on Braniff Airways reached a record high, 
it was announced here today by Chas. E. Beard, vice president of the 
line. Showing a 12 per cent increase over July of this year, the new 
record was eight per cent greater than October, 1936, the previous 
highest month Braniff has enjoyed. August of this year was 16 per 
cent greater than August, 1936, Beard added. The increased capacity 
possible with Braniff’s new fleet of Douglas airlines was cited by 
company officials as reason for the increase. 






PCA Carries Record Labor Day Traffic 


All records for air traffic ever handled by any airline during a four 
day period were shattered by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines over the 
Labor Day week-end, according to C. Bedell Monro, PCA president. 
Operating 48 extra flights in addition to 56 flights scheduled for 
regular operation bewteen Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton, the airline practically doubled its service, reporting 1501 revenue 
passengers carried during the period. 

The peak of the traffic was reached Labor Day when 25 extra sec- 
tions, making a total of 39 flights, were operated to and from Cleve- 
land. Twelve planes were required on one flight schedule alone to 
handle southbound traffic from Cleveland to Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton immediately following the termination of the air races Labor Day. 
While the National Air Races were the most important factor con- 
tributing to the excessively heavy traffic, the influence of ordinary 
holiday travel was more marked than ever before. 


TWA Contracts with Railway Express 


Effective September 1, Transcontinental & Western Air became a 
contract carrier for the Air Express Division of the Railway Express 
Agency. On that date General Air Express, operated in the past as a 
division of TWA, was discontinued. 

Establishment of a new route to San Francisco where a connection 
can be made with planes for Hawaii and the Orient, and the advantage 
of a direct connection in New York with the routes soon to be es- 
tablished across the Atlantic Ocean are among the principal reasons for 
becoming a part of the Railway Express Air Express Division. 

Improved service will be offered the shipping public through cooper- 
ation between the contract carriers of the Air Express division and 
through railroad tie-ups to small cities not served by air lines. 
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Peru Boosts Aviation 


As the International Air Exposition opens on September 16 at Lima, 
Peru, seventeen nations will be on the grounds with a display of their 
finest in flying equipment This number includes all of the South 
American Republics, Cuba, Panama, Mexico and three European na- 


France, and Germany. Great Britain 


tions The latter include Italy 
was expected as a last minute entry. 

An estimated 48 airplanes will be sent by foreign nations to par- 
ticipate in the air display to be given during the conference and to- 
gether with the Peruvian government planes it 1S expected that there 
will be about 120 planes in the air on the day of the big parade. It 
is understood that Italy will send at least seven planes with some 20 
pilots, co-pilots and mechanics. It is rumored that the sending of this 
squadron will also serve as the delivery of the Italian planes recently 


ordered by the Peruvian government. 


Ludlum Offers New Book 


A new technical public ation by Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, i! 
entitled, “The Working of Silcrome Stainless Steel,” links up, in a 
novel way, detailed instructions on methods of fabricating Ludlum 
Stainless with information as to the grades of tool steel best suited to 
each operation 

This factual data book has been prepared for the use of engineers, 
designers, and other technical men interested in practical working 
methods, to guide them in using Silcrome to greatest advantage. It 
contains practical advice on all the usual metal working operations, 
such as sawing, drilling, milling, threading, tapping; also on hot up- 
setting and forging, shearing, drawing, punching, spinning, brazing, 
soldering, welding, and the lik In addition, the book contains in- 
formation on the proper selection, heat treatment, etc., of the tool 
steels for the various operations 

This manual, according to Ludlum, is the outgrowth of long ex- 
perimentation in the laboratory, and careful study of actual produc- 
tion methods 

This unique tying in by Ludlum of tool steel data with stainless 
working instructions should prove an outstanding contribution to the 


literature on the subject. 


TWA Appoints Personnel 


Appointment of Frank H. Duggin, formerly manager of the Allis 
Hotel of Wichita, Kansas, as superintendent of passenger service for 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., was announced recently by 
Jack Frye, president of the line. Mr. Duggin will be in charge of the 
staff of 80 hostesses and responsible for meals and all other services 
provided in flight. 

Howard Morgan, pioneer automobile stageline executive and opera- 
tor, has been appointed assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic of TWA, according to John B. Walker, vice-president of the 


line. 





Below: Breakfast being served aboard one of the American Airlines 

Douglas Skysleeper planes. Since 1934, 75,000 passengers have used 

sleeper service and American's president, C. R. Smith, is convinced 
that people like to sleep while they fly. 











Taylor Builds 90 Cubs in August 


A total of 90 Cub sportplanes were manufactured and sold during 
the month of August, according to T. V. Weld, salesmanager of the 
Taylor Aircraft Company, Lock Haven, Pa. 


This figure is believed to be an all time high in commercial airplane 
production. It was established during the second month since the 
Taylor Aircraft Company started production in the Lock Haven fac- 
tory. However, this record will soon be surpassed. 


Mr. W. T. Piper, guiding genius of the ‘flivverplane” company and 
the Henry Ford of aviation, stated today that at least 100 Cubs will 
be produced during the present month. At present, five Cubs are 
leaving the assembly line during each full working day for test flights. 
Allowing for half days and holidays a total of over 100 Cubs should 
be manufactured during September. 


At the end of August a total of 1375 Cubs had been manufactured 
and sold. Ninety were produced during the years of 1931-32-33. 
Seventy-two were turned out during 1934. In 1935 two hundred and 
eleven Cubs were produced; 1936 production was 550 Cubs and 452 
Cubs were built during the first eight months of 1937. 


Cochrane Establishes New Mark 


Flying a commercial version of the Seversky Pursuit Airplane, Miss 
Jacqueline Cochran officially broke the international women’s three 
kilometer record, at an average of 293.05 miles per hour, at Wayne 
County Airport, Detroit, Michigan. Her fastest dash out of six was 
304.7 miles per hour 


This brings back to America another international record which 
previously was held by Miss Helene Boucher, of France, at 276 miles 


per hour. 


The Seversky plane in which Miss Cochran established this record is 
a duplicate of the Seversky in which Frank W. Fuller, Jr., won the 
1937 Bendix Trophy Race during the recent National Air Races at 
Cleveland and in which he established a new Bendix transcontinental 
record of 9 hours, 35 minutes. 


National Air Races Report Profit 


A very gratifying statement has just been released by the National 
Air Race Directors in Cleveland on attendance and income on the 
1937 Air Races. 

From Director John C. McHahhan, vice-president of the Central 
National Bank, comes the following figures: Total attendance was 
170,717. Net ticket sales were $262,548.16, other income $70,396.88 
for a total of $332,945.04. Total expenses were $272,257.90, leaving a 
net profit for 1937 of $60,684.14. In the expense total were included 
$37,199.58 spent on construction and field improvements and $8,000 
set up as a reserve for contingencies. 


With a surplus to work with for 1938 the directors announce that 
further improvements will be made to Cleveland’s airport. Extensive 
landscaping and beautifying will be undertaken. It is the intention of 
the directors to provide not only the finest mechanical facilities but 
also to create a background and setting that will surpass in beauty 
anything the sports world has ever seen. 


Improvements are to be made on the parking facilities and grand- 
stands. New club quarters will be installed and many other new fea- 
tures will be added to the racing plant for the convenience and comfort 


of the spectators. 


Director John L. Young, managing director of the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club, gathered some interesting figures on automobile traffic: 
On Labor Day 23,729 cars were parked on the grounds and’ on Sunday 
there were 15,619. Every state in the union was represented, with a 
fair showing from Canada, Mexico and other foreign countries. On 
Labor Day 15,723 of the cars were from outside the Cleveland area. 


Oklahoma Pilots in Fall Air Tour 


Under the leadership of the Oklahoma City Aviation Club a group 
of sportsmen pilots will leave Oklahoma City on October 2nd for a 
tour which will last two days and will have Texarkana as its objec- 
tive. When the pilots reach the latter city they will be guests at a 
party which all pilots in the vicinity expect to attend. It will be a gala 
affair in the hands of Fritz Martin. 


The distance of the tour will be 685 miles. To add interest to the 
trip a game of aerial golf has been planned and members will find 
details and rules for this at Muskogee, the second stop on the way to 
Texarkana. With the cool Fall weather at hand and excellent flying 
weather available the tour will likely be a great success. 
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AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 


For Sale: Taylor Cub. Excellent condition. Immediate delivery. 
Ralph Cooley, Masonic Building, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 








Bargain! J-5 Travelair 6000 monoplane. Engine and cover in good 
serviceable condition. Attractive green and orange paint job. Metal 
prop, complete set of engine and flight instruments, Bendix wheels and 
brakes. Cabin interior ii. New broadcloth upholstery. Ship in stor- 
age past two years. Flown only on changing hangar location. At 
| a unlicensed but ready to fly. A real bargain at $600, woe 
—- Airport, Wichita. Write Dutch Rawdon, 520 LaClede, chita, 

ansas. 


FOR SALE: STEARMAN C3-B. 3-POLB. A-1 condition throughout. 450 
hrs. total time. Attractive black and orange paint job. Complete set 
of engine and flight instruments including turn and bank and compass. 
Can be seen at Wichita Municipal Airport. Price $1400. Dutch Raw- 
don, 520 La Clede, Wichita, Kansas. 








LAIRD DELUXE WRIGHT 330 HP Type E motor. Cruises 144, top 
164. 220 Hours total time. Looks like new. Perfect condition. Cost 
$12,500. Sell $3400.00 or will trade. Box 674, Shreveport, Louisiana. 











FOR SALE 


FAIRCHILD “45” DEMONSTRATOR, less than one hundred hours 
total time. Special exterior and interior finish and trim. All night 
and blind flying equipment, including Sperrys. Price on request. 


1937 FAIRCHILD “24” demonstrator. Four place standard model; 
less than one hundred hours total time. Price on request. 


{ 1934 WRIGHT POWERED WACO DELUXE. Beautiful hand rubbed 
high gloss finish, interior perfect. Bank and turn, rate of climb, 
radio receiver, landing lights, flares, generator, air brakes, Hey- 
wood air starter, less than one hundred hours since completely 
recovered, refinished and majored. $3895.00. 


j 1934 FAIRCHILD “24” just re-upholstered. Less than one hundred 
{ hours since major. Turn and bank, radio receiver, generator, 
electric starter. $2650.00. 


1934 STINSON 225 LYCOMING. Perfect throughout. Turn and bank, 
radio receiver, electric starter, generator. $3200.00. 


TAYLORCRAFT DEMONSTRATOR. Perfect throughout. Price on 


AIR ACTIVITIES, INC. 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT HOUSTON, TEXAS 





“BETTER AIRPLANES FOR LESS” 
50% Down — Balance 12 Months 
STINSON 1936 Reliant, 260 Lycoming, total time 255 hours, used as 
demonstrator only. 2-Way radio, controllable prop, all instru- 
ments $7500 
STINSON 1936 Reliant, 245 Lycoming, total time 194 hours, licensed 
to May, 1938. Airplane like new, lights, flares, blind flying 
instruments $6000. 
BEECHCRAFT 1935 BI7L Jacobs 225, only 125 hours since major. 
Complete set blind flying instruments, 2-way radio, cactus proof 
tubes, etc. $5500. 
STINSON 1935 Model SR6, 245 Lycoming with controllable prop. 
RCA radio, complete blind flying instruments, very little time 
since major $4000. 
WACO 1935 Standard. Jacobs 225 h.p. Total time on airplane 318 
hours. No time since major on motor. Complete set of blind 
flying instruments. Radio receiver. Relicensed to — 1, 
1938 
STINSON 1935, SR6 Lycoming 245 h.p. Controllable propeller. RCA 
two-band receiver. Complete set of blind flying instruments. 
Landing lights and flares. 70 gal. gas tanks. Paint white 
with black trim. Cactus proof tires. Very little time since 
( major overhaul $4000 
WACO Model BSO. Three place open. Wright 175 h.p. Dual con- 
trols. Total time since new 97 hrs. and 45 min. $1250. 
STINSON Model SM2AA. Wright J6-5 175 h.p. Hamilton Standard 
propeller. Color blue trimmed in red. Bendix wheels and 
brakes $7 
KINNER American Eagle. 100 h.p. airplane has just been relicensed 
and in A-l condition $450. 
AERONCA 1933 model with winter enclosure. Motor just had top 
overhaul, airplane just relicensed, A-l1 condition $s00. 








P. F. (POP) HOTCHKISS 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








PILOTS EXAMINATION questions made easy. Send for up-to-date Quis 
System, giving questions and answers on aircraft, engines, meteorol- 
to pase. Walled postpeld for $2.00. Address Geis Spec's 

pass. 00. 8 
heim Bidg., eonieeten, Illinois. a a 





AIRPLANE BARGAINS! 


FAIRCHILD 24 WARNER. Late model with flaps exactly as new. 
Many extras. 

PITCAIRN 3 place Wright J67. One of the nicest flying shi 
built. In perfect condition. Bargain. _ sees 

BEECHCRAFT, 450 Wright in Al shape. Small am t " 
Cruises 202 MPH. Many extras. > om 


Above airplanes Cash or Financed 





at Austin, Texas 


Beechcraft Distributors for Texas 








WHEN IN MIAMI 
Store your ship with 
KARL VOELTER, INC. 
Municipal Airport Miami, Florida 
Aeronca and Fairchild Distributors 


Miami's Foremost Flight School 











MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








PARACHUTES FOR SALE 


Switlik white silk training outfit consisting of 26 ft. back pack and 
24 ft. chest pack. Made November 1936 and never jumped. Like 
new. Cost $475 new but sacrificed to first buyer at $300. 


Irvin white silk seat pack made 1935 and used very little by 
private owner. Like buying a new chute for $160.00. 


Merrell Parachute Sales & Service, 1909 East Second Street. 
Wichita, Kansas 























FOR SALE: 165 hp Continental engine complete with Std. Steel prop. 
Less than 175 hrs. since new. One each: Pi tach ter, altimeter, 
compass, air speed, turn bank, rate of climb. One set 6.50x 10 wheels 
brakes and one tire and tube. Want to buy Waco F-F2 less motor. 
Write Stanley Osborne, 1454 McCormick, Wichita, Kansas. 








EXPERIENCED TRANSPORT PILOT, e 27, with A. & E. Mechanics 

License, desires combination flying maintenance postion that offers 

good future, preferably in Southwest. Excellent references furnished on 

application. Eight years varied experience with all types of equip- 

—, — or wire Box 1020, Southern Flight, Ledger Bidg., Fort 
orth, Texas. 








SALES SERVICE 


SOUTHWEST PARACHUTE 
SERVICE 


Booth-Henning Hangar, Love Field 
Dallas, Texas 





Leon McKennon Licensed Rigger 


°Z. 
“ite Preserver of - 

















Spectacle at Cleveland 


(Continued from Page 6) 
only serious challenge during the races by taking third 
in this event. 

Frank Sinclair won first in the first Thompson qualli- 
fying race at 242.082 m. p. h. and Roger Don Rae placed 
a poor second. Earl Ortman copped the prize in the 
second heat at 247.975 with Joe Mackey pushing him 
hard at second. 

Monday, September 6 

Labor Day opened with clear skies and a vast crowd 
moving into the stands. Turner reached the field at 8:23 
after some tough breaks and heartbreaking effort and was 
soon up for a trial over the course. 

At a special session the contest committee authorized 
a third group trial as a special event without prize 
money. For the early comers it was a swell show. It 
developed into a battle between Wittman and his D-12 
racer and Turner in his new Twin Wasp racer. After a 
close fight all the way Wittman crossed the line in the 
lead at 259.108 and Turner immediately behind at 
258.903. Kling placed third and Ray Moore fourth. 

These extra qualifiers put nine planes on the line for 
the Thompson and the crowd went wild with expectation. 
The weather was ideal and everything in fine fettle. 
Everyone expected the unexpected that usually occurs in 
the Thompson. 

From the first flash of the flags Wittman jumped into 
the lead and took the event in his stride. Behind him 
trailed Ortman and Turner. Mackey was not far behind 
and Kling was not being noticed as he trailed behind the 
Severskys which proved disappointing in the contest. As 
the laps went by Wittman maintained his position and 
kept increasing his distance consistently. Turner rode 
hard on Ortman’s tail and farther behind Kling kept 
moving up to pass Sinclair but still not getting the at- 
tention of the announcer. 

In the 18th lap the tide began to turn. Wittman was 
forced to pull up high and throttle down due to oil on 
the windshield and a missing motor after winning every 
lap up to that time and with a full half-lap lead. His 
speed had been running about 266 m. p. h. Mackey was 
beset with engine trouble when the oil began to boil due 
to excessive heat and he pulled out completely in the 
same lap. Turner in the meantime had forged ahead of 
Ortman into second position. Trailing steadily was 
Kling, in third place and coming up. 

Turner was flying smoothly. It looked like his race 
and a return to glory after two lean years of tough 
breaks. Going into the last lap he was ahead by a safe 
margin. Then it happened in typical Turner fashion. 
Due to the haze of oil on his windshield he was not 
certain whether he had cut No. 2 pylon. Rather than 
risk being disqualified he turned back and rounded it 
again although he was safe the first time. 

Instantly Ortman roared into first with Kling pulling 
up all the time and as they rounded No. 4 pylon Kling 
was riding his tail. Those who witnessed the finish could 
hardly credit what they saw. Kling rounded the last 
pylon in a high turn that placed him above Ortman’s 
black racer. With only seconds to go he poured ful! 
gun to the Menasco and sped by Ortman in a smashing 
finish that placed him hardly a length ahead. Turner 
came in third, Sinclair at fourth and Wittman took fifth 


money. 
So confusing was the last lap that Ortman thoucht he 
was in third or fourth and throttled his motor slightly at 
the close of the last lap thinking he had third cinched. 
Kling believed he had placed second and was dumb- 
founded when the garland was placed round his neck. 








And so ended the 1937 races with Rudy Kling carry- 
ing the honor of Champion Racing Pilot for this year. 
He has worked hard for the privilege and flown his vic- 
tory. With pride also can we point to Wittman and his 
airplane which maintained a record breaking pace until 
misfortune forced him out. To Roscoe Turner we offer 
a salute as a grand old man of racing who has a ship 
that really can win if given a chance and a grin that can 
overcome all the hardships and disappointments that rac- 
ing thrusts on to embattled speed pilots. 





We Sell Big Business 


(Continued from Page 13) 


town. All of them recommended the project. But—the 
city dads were low on funds. They just didn’t have any 
money with which to buy an airport. 

The salesman went over to see the concern who sent 
in the inquiry and got in to see the Big Boss reasonably 
quick. He propositioned him to buy the farm at the 
option price and deed the airport to the city which had 
guaranteed to keep the field up in top-notch shape. After 
two hours of sincere questions and answers the Big Boss 
said “yes,” and then took time to inquire why the sales- 
man was so interested in X’s airport. 


EEDLESS to relate, the young man got his order for 

an airplane and two more before the year was ovt; 
yet this fellow is not listed as a star salesman, but all 
the manufacturers wish they could find more like him. 
By studying out every phase of an apparently useless 
and hopeless situation, he came home with the bacon. It 
was just another of many cases where ingenuity and 
patience and intelligence sold an airplane. 

To sell big business a particular make of plane after 
they have become owners usually requires an entirely 
different technique than when working on an individual, 
as companies and corporations are inclined to look upon 
the purchase of an airplane in much the same way as 
they do in buying a fleet of cars, trucks or other equip- 
ment. Here is where institutional selling plays a big 
part and they usually look behind the product to the 
manufacturer and to other users of the equipment. 

If your product cannot show considerable stability in 
every way, you will find yourself seriously handicapped 
against the maker who can point to a large list of prom- 
inent, satisfied owners. Big business likes to do business 
with a financial set-up they figure will endure. Old, 
established companies have a definite edge in this respect. 

The price situation is always tough as large companies 
have people who are paid to bargain and buy. This ele- 
ment requires adroit handling if the distributor is to 
make a reasonable profit. If he loses money it follows 
he will soon go out of business, then the manufacturer’s 
cost of selling goes up and up go the prices, and some- 
times, the name of the brand is no more and owners pay 
a big price in excesive depreciation and upkeep. It’s all 
a circle in which selling and profitable selling at that, 
has a lot to do with it all the way around. So the men 
on the firing line—the operators and distributors—are 
important links in the chain. 

Fortunately, the airplane buyer of today is beginning 
to realize that the distributor must make some money on 
the sale of airplanes if we are to have proper facilities 
for him to use and in order to guarantee proper care 
for his plane and equipment when not in use. Here, too, 
above-the-average intelligence is required to properly 
present this cose. It is being done, and the bigger the 
prospective buyer, the easier to sell on the idea IF the 
reasoning is clearly and soundly expressed. 

































PARKS AIR COLLEGE 





Here are 37 of the 41 men to complete their work at Parks Air College in the 1937 Summer term. 

Excepting one, who is completing a year’s graduate study in Meteorology, all are graduates cf courses 
requiring two years, 96 weeks, for completion. 

“We are delighted to hear that we will have an opportanity to secure the services of another one of 
your fine graduates. We shall be glad to have J....... W nccccce report for duty as soon as ble.” 
Se wrote a Personnel Director (name on request) when infor that one of this clase desired a 

sition in his company. This Personnel Director's attitude indicates the ready acceptance which 
Parks graduates uniformly enjoy. 







UT of its ten years experience in equipping men for careers in aviation a well- 
defined educational program has been developed at Parks Air College. 


It is built around three pivotal factors... TEACHING... TRAINING... DEVELOPMENT. 


TEACHING Subject matter taught in the various courses 
treats of fundamentals. It is devoid of edu- 

in Aviation ; : , 
cational frills. It isdesigned toadequately cover 
the respective fields, to command the respect of the student 
and to feed the interest which prompted him to enter aviation. 

The need for up-to-the-minute information relative to the 
constantly changing and expanding aviation industry is recog- 
nized. To supply it, first-hand study of the various branches of 
the industry is made. During the 1937 Summer vacation alone, 
Parks faculty members travelled a total of 23,380 miles visiting 
aviation bases and related industries. The information acquired 
is made available through their courses. 

But the acquisition of information is not enough for the 
student. He must learn to use the information. Therefore, 
emphasis is placed upon... 


TRAINING [t is this factor that enables the student to 
In Aviation develop skills, skills in piloting, aircraft dis- 
patching, meteorology, aircraft communi- 
cations, in the technical phases of aviation, the various branches 
of aeronautical engineering, in the use of effective English and 
other abilities essential in executive work. It is these acquired 
skills that first open the doors of aviation to Parks graduates, 


That Parks Air College is especially well qualified to provide 
such training in the practices of aviation is well indicated by 
the capital investment in school plant and equipment which 
averages $2068.00 for each student in school. 

But you would not always be satisfied with merely a job or 
a position even in aviation. Only advancement which is reason- 
ably rapid will satisfy_you. This is the reason for the third factor, 


DEVELOPMENT Responsibility for the performance of _~ 
In Aviation cific tasks is placed upon the student. He 


is faced with the necessity of using his 
teaching and his training in solving or moving toward the 
solution of problems. Problems which are current in the field 
of aviation for which he is preparing are used. Recognizing that 
his advancement will be limited only by his own capabilities, 
effort is made, through the liberal use of practical problems, 
to assist the student in developing his mental capacity, in making 
his mind an “instrument of precision,” an efficient tool which, 
in time, will be useful in attacking the industry's larger problems 
and so enable him to command positions of responsibility. 

The educational program at Parks Air College has been built 
around these three pivotal factors and it is now offered to you as 
Preparation for Aviation Leadership. 


Since you are giving consideration to aviation and since it is probable that you aspire to a position of 
leadership in one of its fields you are invited to send for the Parks Air College catalog. In it you will find 
much interesting and helpful information. IT IS FREE. The filled in coupon will bring your copy. 
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>t An air view of Parks Air College, the only institution in the World having its own airport and devoting all its facilities $O 1 YEAR 
(: 


exclusively to providing training of college and professional school calibre in the four major fields of commercial aviation: 













Fully approved as a Transport, 

Ground and Flying School and 

Mechanics’ School by the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 





SECTION 9 SWA 





Accredited by the Illinois Super- Please mail me, without charge, the Parks Air College Four major courses, each 
| P catalog. leading to the Bachelor of 


intendent of Public Instruction. 


High school graduation is prerequisite to 
admission. Name_ Age___ 


Visits of inspection are welcomed. 
; Fall Term, September 27 
Winter Term, January 4 City 


Science degree are offered: 
Professional Flight and Executive 
Aviation Operations and 

Executive 
Address Aviation Technician 
Aeronautical Engineering 














State 
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thrill to the excitement of sleek, 
swift Blanes vying for new speed 


records the tense interest of each 


competing pilot will be concentrated 


on the critical indications of his in- 
struments. 

Whether roaring down the 
Sigellolilioh coh Melm@ecllulellale Mem} MIL 
a vertical bank these crack airmen 
realize the importance of precision 
elite Melaelticols MimelMillellmt-14lath Alii} 7 
depend on PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY. INCORPORATED «+ BROOKLYN 


A SUBStituvneeaws OF |e BENDIX AVIATION CORPORA 











